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Positive Acting Variable 
Output Rotary Piston 
Pump. Electrically driven 
through Reduction Gear 
Box, for Oils of varying 
viscosity. 
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(Right) 
Reversing Flow Rotary 
Displacement Pump for 
fitting on tank wagons 
These pumps are driven 
from a power take-off 
on the gear box. 
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today’s most advanced 
miniature pneumatic instruments 


Record, indicate or control any process variable with 
versatile Tel-O-Set instruments. They're the 

most dependable, economical, and easily-serviced 
miniature instruments you can buy. 


CUT INSTALLATION COSTS 

e Startup is safeguarded by wiring and piping case separately 
... Keep chassis safe in original carton until startup. 

® Quick-connect design makes chassis mounting easy, 
fast, foolproof. 

CUT SPARE PARTS INVENTORY 

e Change recorder to indicator and vice versa... 
without changing case or disturbing field connections. 

t @ One basic controller model for any variable— 

reset—of any variable. Derivative derivative action easily added. 


action is easily added. 
REDUCE PROCESS DOWNTIME 
e All working parts can be inspected during operation, 


COL-4 ACCUMULATOR 


Quick connect Tel-O-Set control 


proportional control—with au 


WRITE OR SEND THE COUPON TODAY for full information to: without process interruption. 

Honeywell Controls Ltd, Ruislip Road East, Greenford, e Zero and span, the only recorder adjustments required, are 

Middlesex. | WAXlow 2333 set from front of panel. 

rp—-—-—------------] ® Quick connect switch on controllers permits removal 

of unit while process remains on manual control. 

| Please send me a copy of Bulletin 7202. | SAVE IN MAINTENANCE 

yee | e Separate pneumatic and electric connections—no 

| | need for electrician to stand by. 

| Apporstwest l e Linearity built in at factory, requires no attention. 

Unitised construction of all components simplifies 

ADDRESS | maintenance, makes re-assembly easy. 
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Heating & Air Conditioning Controls | 
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Much of the very newest furniture owes its rich beauty to the lovely wood grain brought out 
hy modern finishing processes. Solvents derived from oil by Esso Research are used in 
applying these new finishes which are remarkably resistant to fruit juices, 

aleohol and wear. Improving varnishes, paints and other finishes for your 


home is one more way ES SO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 


ill 


Esso RESEARCH works won | 
ders with oil 
stain-proo nishes for today’s fi 


‘. oolant water and expensive pumping equipment not required. 
iver pollution avoided. 
dditional surface unnecessary for coolant fouling. 
nduced or forced draught fans have tough lightweight blades. 
uaranteed performance of equipment. 


Gee caders of welded construction Gamma Rayed. 
ndesirable contamination of product impossible. 
escaling of cooling surface avoided. 
'S ite down on power failure unnecessary. 
O iss only solution where water is scarce. 
ING extravagant operating costs. 


ontrol of product temperature by Auto Variable pitch fan. if desired. 
ptimum ratio of fin to bare tube surfaces. 
perates with safety—no large pressure parts to give trouble. 
ong operational runs. 
experience dictates use of extruded aluminium fins. 
educed maintenance over conventional heat exchangers. 


e ervice life is greater. 


Licensees of Hudson Engineering Corporation, Houston, Texas 


A. F. CRAIG & CO. LTD. 
Caledonia Engineering Works, Paisley, Scotland. Telephone: PAISLEY 2191 


London Office 
727 Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C.2. Telephone: NATional 3964 
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International 


FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY 


In formulating 
Episeal Aluminium paint 
for the oil industry, 
International Paints Ltd 
have scientifically 
studied all the destructive 
influences at 
work wherever oil 


Episeal 
Nluminium Paint 
has vreater 
durability than 


is refined and 
conventional paints, 


stored. 
lasts far longer because of its 


eponide resin base, and 


forms an extremely hard surface 
to which dirt will not easily 
adhere. Tt is particularly 
suitable for rail tank cars and 
storage 


containers, 


International Paints Ltd. 


Head Office: GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.! 
TELEPHONE: TATE GALLERY 7070 (15 lines) 
TELEGRAMS: CORROFOUL, LONDON TELEX. TELEX: 24404 A/B CORROFOUL, LON, 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


MAIN FACTORY IN U.K.—FELLING-ON-TYNE 
ASSOCIATED FACTORIES IN 


A WORLD-WIDE PAINT ORGANISATION 


AUSTRALIA MELBOURNE FRANCE NEW ZEALAND AUCKLAND 
AUSTRALIA SY GERMANY HAMBURG NEW ZEALAND WELL! 
BRAZIL RIO DE JANEIRO HOLLAND ROTTERDAM SPAIN BILBA 
CANADA MONTREAL ITALY GENOA SWEDEN GOTHENBURG 
CANADA VANCOUVER ITALY TRIESTE USA. NEW YOR 
DENMARK COPENHAGEN MEXICO MEXICO CITY USA. SAN FRANCISCO 
FRANCE LE HAVRE NORWAY BERGEN VENEZUELA MARACAIBO 


Floating Roof Tanks for 
the storage of gasoline 
at Stanlow Refinery, 
Cheshire. (By courtesy of 
Shell Refining Co. Ltd. 
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Shuffling the pack 


This nine-stage hydrogenation plant is typical of the specialised equipment 
used in the refining industry for the molecular modification 
of Hydrocarbons. It is also typical of Simmons & Hawker pipework fabrication, 


which serves many industries. May our Engineers study your problem? 


SOUTHDOWN WORKS 


SIMMONS & HAWKER LTD POINT PLEASANT 


LONDON, S.W.18 


BAS/SH/M 


Oil-scape 
by LE GRAND 


Depicting our increased range 


of Oilfield Equipment 


“L” Series Pumping Units 
Le Grand-O0.C.T. Wellhead Equipment 


Le Grand-Halliburton Floating Equipment and 
Me asuring Dei ices 


Le Grand-Davey Light Drilling Rigs 
Le Grand-Carter Hydraulic Pumping Units 


Le Grand-Cardweli Service and Workover Rigs 


Designed from experience- 
Built for reliability 


For details of any of the equipment listed above, write to: 

LE GRAND ROCHESTER LIMITED, HORSTED AIRPORT, ROCHESTER, KENT, England 

Represented in the following areas: CANADA, TRINIDAD, VENEZUELA (WESTERN and EASTERN), MIDDLE E 4S1 
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Air-break switchgear 


for process plant control 
incorporating ‘ISOLECTOR’ 


ISOLATING BRIDGE 
CONTACTS ENGAGED 


CABLE 
CONNECTIONS 


BUSBAR 
CONNECTIONS 


ISOLATING BRIDGE 
CONTACTS ISOLATED 


*ENGLISH ELectTric’ Class ‘E’ Air-break 
Switchgear incorporating ‘Isolector’ represents 
a great advance in switchgear practice. 


With the ‘Isolector’ mechanism it is no longer 
necessary to withdraw the truck from the 
cubicle to isolate the breaker. Isolation facilities, 
together with the cable earthing switch fitted to 
each unit, are all readily operated from the fool- 
proof interlocking gate at the front of the unit. 


The ‘ Isolector’ mechanism simplifies busbar 
selection in duplicate busbar units. These 
are available in the same cubicle dimensions as 
single busbar units. 


A mimic diagram provides mechanical circuit 
indication and is clearly visible with the door 
open or closed. 


Class ‘E’ Switchgear is designed for 3-3 kV and 
6°6 kV service, with current ratings up to a 
maximum of 3,000 amps. The gear is housed 
in a handsome, dust-proof cubicle and has 
excellent main and multi-core cabling facilities. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company LIMITED, MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Switchgear Department, Liverpool 
WORKS: STAFFORD PRESTON °- RUGBY - BRADFORD ° LIVERPOOL 
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highest 
quality fittings 
for refinery 
and chemical 
plants 


1900 OR BOX TYPE 


pe 
Please write for = 
bulletins which give full 


technical information 
on each type of fitting. 


ND 
JUMP-OVER TYPE 


ake & lliot 


BRAINTREE ° ENGLAND 


TEL. BRAINTREE 1491 


apply the 10-minule Tesf- 


speed a routine laboratory check 


with the new 


AUTOMATIC 
DISTILLATION 
APPARATUS 


This new apparatus, recently introduced to our range of test 
equipment for the petroleum industry, provides a rapid dis- 
tillation method for the routine testing of refinery products 
when the value of a single point on the distillation curve gives 
sufficient information for day-to-day volatility control. Entirely 
automatic, it completes a test within 10 minutes which would * ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC 
normally take the best part of an hour. Saves operators time, 


too! Simple to set up, it requires no supervision once test is %* OPERATORS TIME: 2 TO 3 MINUTES 
under way. When the pre-selected vapour temperature is * SAVES TIME SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


reached the distillation is automatically stopped by means of 
a sensitive transistor operated controller. WRITE FOR LEAFLET 


GIVING FULL DETAILS 


THE BP-HONE AUTOMATIC DISTILLATION APPARATUS F J HONE & co LTD 
. 


is manufactured under licence from 


The British Petroleum Company Ltd. solely by:— 19, ELDON PARK, LONDON, S.E.25. Tel. ADDiscombe 3117 
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PETROLEUM PLANT DIVISION, 
39 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I. 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors to the 
petroleum and petrochemical industries. 


PGC ASSOCIATED WITH ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & COMPANY 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES AND LONDON 
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Mining for 


Progress 


In many lands where the world’s call for minerals 


has given a spur to mining, strange 

new mechanical shapes are putting the stamp of the 
twentieth century on to primaeval landscape. 

Petroleum is a close partner in all the mining enterprises 
which are contributing to progress. 

Petroleum fuels supply their power and motivate 

the vehicles that carry the heavy ores to the smelters, 
rail-heads and ports; oils and greases 


keep the equipment running smoothly and economically. 


But progress is its own taskmaster, 

generating new and changing demands for oil. 
Rich in experience, resources and skilled personnel 
Shell, in all its world-wide operations, 

is geared to the task and to the responsibility 


of meeting those demands. 


serving progress 
SNS 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED « ST. HELEN’S COURT * LONDON E.C.3 
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MARKETING 


U.S. Rubber is the world’s largest manufacturer of the widest range of rubber products serving 

the oilindustry. U.S. Rubber Rotary Hose, Dock and Sea Loading Hose, Aircraft Fuelling, 

Road and Rail Tanker, Kerbside Pump Hose—all play a vital part in seeing the job through 
efficiently. Service always comes first—and sales follow. High quality hose and sound 

technical advice are the guiding principles of our Development and Quality Control Division. 

U.S. Rubber maintains a network of representatives at key geographical positions in the oil 

world to provide service and advice to customers on a range of the finest hoses available on 

the market today. Full descriptive literature of the whole U.S. Rubber Hose range sent on request. 


Home: The Nofth British Rubber Company Limited. ABBey 7/35 
Export: U.S. Rubber International (Grect Britain) Ltd. ABBey 2053 


62/64 HORSEFERRY ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR: OIL, AIR, STEAM & WATER HOSE * POWERGRIP TIMING BELTS + DOCK FENDERS + EXPANSION JOINTS + CONVEYOR BELTING 
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BEST ROUTE TO HIGHER OCTANE PETROL 


The Kellogg sulphuric acid alkylation process using the multistage 
cascade reactor is proving itself throughout the world to be the best 
method of producing alkylate for high octane petrol. Propylenes. 
butylenes and pentenes can be alkylated together or individually. 
producing exceptional high quality material. Typical results are 
illustrated in the table below. 

The Kellogg cascade reactor as shown is a five zone reactor with an 
internal emulsion pump for each zone and auto-refrigeration. Five 
streams of olefin feed flow into the five separate zones while the 
isobutane recycle and acid flow in series through these zones. This 
arrangement creates a high isobutane concentration and a high 


isobutane- olefin ratio in each stage, thereby establishing optimum 


conditions for maximum production of high quality alkylate with a 
minimum quantity of isobutane recycle. 

Acid consumption has been reduced by recent improvements in 
the reactor design and by utilizing spent acid recirculation plus the 
use of oleum as part of the fresh acid make-up. Another advantage is 
as the octane number is increased the acid consumption is decreased. 
Most of the corrosion problems associated with sulphuric acid alky- 
lation have been eliminated as a result of recent design innovations. 
Refiners will find this route blazed with the experience of designing 
over thirty alkylation units, the best way to achieve better quality 
petrol. Kellogg International Corporation welcomes the oppor- 


tunity to discuss alkylation with intercst-d refinery engineers. 


TYPICAL ALKYLATION YIELD DATA 


Olefin Feed Type— 


Yield—Bb!. Alky! 


Isobutane Consumpt 


ate per Bbi. Olefin 
on—BbIi. iC, per Olefin 


Avg. Acid Consumption: Lbs. 98 
H,SO, per Gal. Tor. Alkylate 


338 F End Po'nt Alkylate Quality 


F.1 Research Octane No.,Clear- + - * 
F.1 Research Octane No., 

F.2 ASTM Octane No., Clear 
F.3 or 1.C. Performance No., 4.6cc TEL 
F.4 or 3.C. Performance No., 4.6cc TEL 


3.0cc TEL (WEISE SCALE) 


40° Cc; 
Propylene 60", Cy Butylenes Pentenes 
1.78 1.74 1.72 1.60 
1.275 1.174 1.106 0-965 
2.5.0.84 1.5.0.6 0.84.0.33 1.0.0.4 
89.92 92.95 94.97 90.93 
101.9-104 104-107 106.8-109.3 102.6-104.9 
87.90 90.93 92.94 90.92 
117.122 124.127 127.132 116.123 
129.142 141.6.154 150.162 136.148 
ATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE, 7-10 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


SOCIETE KELLOGG PARIS: THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD TORONTO: KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOSG BRASILEIRA RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA CARACAS 
Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Special Packings Developed 


for the Petroleum Industry 


METIMPEL, 2 range of metal foil packings 
combining low frictional resistance with good 
resilience developed particularly for rotating 
shafts in service with water, oils, and distillates at 
temperatures up to 1500°F. 

The widely varying needs of the Petroleum 
Industry are fully met from the range of LASCAR 
Packings. From water or steam to high temperature 
hydrocarbons tough, resilient, durable, LASCAR 
Packings meet all existing requirements and most 
new ones. 

BELDAMOK SOLVO 

has been developed for use with light distillates 
and strong solvents at temperatures up to 800 F. 
and incorporates a specially compounded lubricant 


that is also highly resistant to water penetration. 


PACKINGS and JOINTINGS for all 
pressures and temperatures 


STEAM WATER 

OILS DISTILLATES 
SOLVENTS CHEMICALS 
ACIDS ALKALIS 
GASES FOODSTUFFS 


The LASCAR Manual is 


a mine of information for 


engineers and a fully com- 
prehensive guide to better 
service in the application of 
jointings and packings. 
Please telephone or write 
for your copy. 


LASCAR PRECISION PACKINGS 


BELDAM ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD., LASCAR WORKS, 
HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. TELEPHONE: HOUnslow 7722 (10 lines) 
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Ras Tanura Refinery 
Arabian American 
Oil Company Photo. 
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Spence COMOX catalyst is used for desulphurisation 
in oil refineries throughout the world. COMOX is 
noted for its long lite, high activity, selectivity and 
robustness under the most severe operating conditions. 
Spence Product Development Department will gladly 
provide further information on COMOX and other 
catalysts which are available in commercial and 
development quantities, 


Fifth World Petroleum Congress Exposition, 
New York — June ist to sth, 1959. 


We are exhibiting at this exposition and invite you to visit us on 
Stand 690, second floor, New York Coliseum, 


SPENCE & SONS LIMITED, WIDNES, LANCS. Also at London, Bristol and Glasgow 
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The Golden Jubilee of BP 


Although the original oil concession in Persia was granted 
to W. K. D’Arcy on 28 May 1901, it was not until 14 April 
1909 that the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (now The British 
Petroleum Company) was formed. In the intervening eight 
years much development had taken place. Transport diffi- 
culties delayed the first drilling until November 1902 and then 
several years of unsuccessful and expensive exploration 
followed. Eventually the Burmah 
Oil Company formed a syndicate to 
continue operations and on 26 May 
1908 commercial oil was struck at 
Maidun -i- Naftun, later renamed 
Masjid-i-Sulaiman. 

Among the first operations of the 
Anglo-Persian was the building of a 
refinery at Abadan, on the Shatt-al- 
Arab, and the laying of a pipeline 
from the oilfield to the refinery. The 
annual capacity of the line then was 
400,000 tons. When the Company 
Suspended operations in Iran in 
1951, 32 million tons of crude oil 
were being piped annually to Abadan 
and the terminal at Bandar Mashur. 

Although refinery construction be- 
gan in the winter of 1909-10, it did 
not function normally until 1913. 
It was not easy for a relatively small 
company to enter the international 
oil market, but in May 1914 the 
British Admiralty gave the Company 
a contract for the supply of fuel oil 
for the Navy and the British Govern- 
ment invested £2 million in it. 


After the greatest difficulties of the 
first world war had been overcome, 
the Company was in 1917 able to 


May 1959 


William Knox D'Arcy, who obtained a 60-year 
concession in Persia in 1901 and formed the 
first exploration company in 1903 


commence expansion at fields and at Abadan. Also, a start 
was made in the building of the Company’s own tanker fleet, 
the first major refinery in Britain was built at Llandarcy, and 
its marketing system was extended to Europe and to Australia. 

In 1933 the concession was revised, the area being reduced 
to 100,000 square miles but the terms extended to 1939. 
The Company name was changed to Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company in June 1935. 

First effect of the second world war 
on the Company was one of curtail- 
ment but, as the Dutch East Indies 
and Burma fell to Japan, Abadan 
was called upon to replace those oil 
sources. In particular, the produc- 
tion of 100-octane aviation spirit was 
initiated and by 1944 had reached 
about one million tons yearly. 

From then until 1951 progress 
continued. Abadan was the biggest 
refinery in the world, with a through- 
put of 25 million tons a year, and 
employees in Iran totalled 75,000. 
These, with their families and de- 
pendents, made up a community of 
nearly 200,000 and their annual wage 
bill was £24 million. All, except 
about 2500 British and 2000 Indians 
and Pakistanis, were Persian. 

In 1951 the Company’s operations 
in Iran came to a standstill for 
reasons too well-known to need de- 
tailing. After lengthy negotiation a 
consortium of eight (later increased 
to 17) oil companies was formed to 
handle Persian oi!. BP has a 40 per 
cent interest in the oil operations of 
the consortium. 
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Present Oil Sources 
To-day, British Petroleum obtains most of its crude oil 
from the Middle East through its interests in the producing 
companies operating in Kuwait, Iraq, and Qatar, as well as 
in Persia. It also has, through BP Exploration Company, 
production or exploration interests in Canada, Nigeria, 
Trinidad, and Great Britain. 


Refining World-Wide 

The Company has world-wide refining interests and in 
this sphere considerable post-war expansion has taken place. 

In Great Britain, the —e of the Llandarcy refinery 
has been increased to 3 million tons a year and the capacity 
of the Grangemouth, Scotland, plant will be increased from 
2-2 to 3-2 million tons annually during 1959. The Isle of 
Grain, Kent, refinery had an annual capacity of 4 million 
tons when it was opened in 1953—now it is 7-1 million tons. 
There is also a small BP refinery at Pumpherston, Scotland. 
With the Grangemouth expansion BP's annual refining 
capacity in Great Britain will be 13.5 million tons. 

At Antwerp, Belgium, a refinery jointly owned by BP and 
Petrofina now has a capacity of 4 million tons per annum. 

In France the Societé Frangais des Peétroles BP has a 
refinery at Lavera, near Marseilles, of 4 million tons annual 
capacity, and one at Dunkirk of 2-2 million tons. Since 
February 1949 the Eurotank refinery at Hamburg, rebuilt 
by BP in 1948, has been operating and is processing about 
2 million tons yearly. A majority holding in the Hamburg 
refinery of Oelwerke Julius Schindler was acquired, early 
in 1951, and this now has a capacity of 220,000 tons a year. 
A new 4-million ton plant in the Ruhr is due for completion 
in 1960. 

Owned jointly with AGIP, the refinery at Porto Marghera, 
near Venice, has had its capacity increased from 0°5 to 1-6 
million tons annually. 

Outside Great Britain and Europe there have also been 
substantial developments. A 5-million ton refinery at Aden 
came on stream in 1954 and at Kwinana, near Fremantle, 
Western Australia, a 3-million ton plant was commissioned 
in 1955. BP, through its half share in Kuwait Oil Company, 
is also interested in the 8-4 million tons a year refinery at 
Mina-al-Ahmadi. A new refinery is at present being con- 
structed near Montreal, Canada. 


Drilling in Persia 34 years ago, On the derrick floor of well 
B.102 in 1925 


Typical of the early ° 
days in Persia, when 
wooden derricks were 
in vogue and control 
precautions were not 
always effective 
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Tanker Fleet 
Early in 1959 the BP Group had in service nearly 170 
ships totalling 2,750,000 dw tons, and about 3,000,000 dwt on 
charter from other owners. At that time, 48 new vessels were 
under construction or on order. These included seven of 
65,000 dwt each and twelve of 50,000 dwt. 


Marketing 

To-day the Company's products are marketed throughout 
the world. In Europe, there are separate companies operating 
in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, 
Holland, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Malta, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland. In Great Britain and 
Eire the Company’s products are marketed jointly with 
those of other interests. 

The Consolidated Petroleum Company Ltd, in which BP 
has a 50 per cent interest, distributes BP products in a large 
part of the Near East and Africa and in Ceylon. The Burmah- 
Shell companies handle BP products in India and Pakistan. 
In Australia, New Zealand, West Africa, and Canada, 
comprehensive marketing systems are established. 

In the supply of ships’ bunkers, there is an organization 
covering 190 ports and Air BP, the Company’s aviation 
service, is among the leaders in the Eastern hemisphere. 


Research 
For over 40 years particular attention has been given to 
research. At its main research centre at Sunbury-on-Thames, 
an organization is equipped to investigate every kind of 
problem relating to the production, refining, and utilization 
of petroleum. 


The pictures on the opposite page are illustrative of Anglo- 
Persian—Anglo-Iranian—British Petroleum developments in the 
first fifty years. Top left is a 1901 view of the site of Abadan 
refinery, an aerial view of which in 1918 is shown top right. 
But this does not tell the whole story and the plant development 
is better presented in the next two, the left-hand showing a 
bench still in use in 1913 and (right) the huge catalytic cracker 
completed in March 1951 
The three pictures in the lower half depict tanker developments. 
On the left is the first British Sovereign, of 5796 dwt and built 
in 1917, bottom left is the first British Industry, built ten years 
later and of 6631 dwt, while right is BP Tanker Company’ s 
largest yet—the 42,000-dwt British Duchess on trial in 
October 1958 
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Widdle East Economic Aspirations’ 


On 20 March Howard W. Page, director of Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey). gave a speech before the Middle East 
Institute’s Thirteenth Annual Conference on Middle East 
Affairs, in Washington, D.C. Extracts from the speech are 
given below. 

The subject of economic aspirations in the Middle East is 
almost unlimited. This discussion is limited to a few of the 
manifestations of so-called “Nationalist aspirations” in the 
area which directly affect the oil industry there. These are 
only the speaker’s own views and may differ considerably 
from those of others in the industry. 

Many of the aspirations in the area are sound and proper by 
any standards, such as desires to improve the health, educa- 
tion, and living standards of the people. The oil industry is 
bending every effort to assist in all of these. There is the 
aspiration for nationals to take positions of higher responsi- 
bility. The industry is often criticized for not pushing nationals 
fast enough. The industry should not demand of them the 
same standards of education, experience, and proven ability 
that we do of our own people. True, this may result in some 
lack of efficiency and some mistakes, but they may well be 
worth it if it speeds up the process of developing competent 
rationals for higher positions. A word of caution though. 
Considerable harm can be done to a man, physically and 
mentally, as well as for his future, if he is placed in a position 
well beyond his capabilities. His failures can also unfairly 
reflect on the reputation of his countrymen as well. This is 
apparently not realized by those who want to place nationals 
in high positions willy-nilly. 

There is the aspiration for better housing and particularly 
to own a home. Several of the home ownership programmes 
in the industry are now moving like a prairie fire—and a lot 
more beneficially. 

These are all aspirations common to mankind everywhere. 
They are reasonable and desirable and receive very 
sympathetic assistance. 


Industrial Plants must be Economic 


One characteristic of non-industrialized countries seems 
to be the desire to industrialize regardless of the effect on the 
economy. It becomes a matter of national pride. The question 
of whether or not the resources and man-power of the country 
could be put to better use in improving the lives of the 
people is not even asked. National pride demands, for 
example, a steel mill, an oil refinery and, more recently. a 
petrochemical plant. Such things are desirable in the right 
place and at the right time. But to build one of these plants 
which could never pay its way is a waste of valuable materials 
and manpower. 

It has been argued, for example, that because natural gas is 
being flared and thus wasted, a very costly petrochemical 
plant should be built to use the gas. However, if such a plant 
would continually operate at a loss, the economic waste in 
building may be far greater than the economic waste of flared 
gas. To do something of this nature as a good-will gesture to 
satisfy a so-called national aspiration is basically unsound, 
and, therefore, could boomerang. 

There are other cases where such a plant could be built with 
a return on investment equal to that on similar investments at 
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home. Yet quite often such investments do not materialize 
because the instability of the area makes the return 
appear inadequate when evaluating relative risks. It is in 
such cases where a new approach should be considered by 
oil companies with large investments already in the area. 
If, for example, such a project might hel» to improve the 
stability of the area, then the potential gain for the larger 
existing investment might well offset the risk factor in the 
smaller new investment. In other words, the evaluation of the 
risk factor can be viewed in quite a different light by an 
established company than by one whose interest is confined 
to only the project in question. 

Often aspirations conflict and the oil industry finds itself 
in the middle. Most every country seems to want at least one 
oil refinery. In most cases the government concerned has 
problems of balance of payments and this is one method of 
reducing the drain on its foreign exchange. That is, crude 
oil requires considerably less foreign exchange than finished 
products. As a result of this factor, most countries, when oil 
consumption is of any magnitude, require all or a large part 
of their requirements to be refined locally. At the same time, 
the countries where oil is produced for export want the 
refining to be done in their country. We are innocent by- 
standers but get quite a kicking around from the consuming 
countries for not building or expanding refineries fast enough 
and from the producing countries for not refining all the 
crude at the source. In a situation where there is more than 
adequate supply, it is the consumer that calls the tune The 
national aspiration to perform all functions of the ir Justry 
100 per cent cannot be fulfilled merely because some of the 
raw material happens to be there. 

The failure to realize the facts of life as in this case causes 
irritations, suspicions, and emotional reactions. One major 
job of the industry is to keep trying to bring the full informa- 
tion to the people involved and explain it carefully and 
patiently. This is not easy because of the complexities of the 
oil industry and international trade generally, but it is a 
job which must not be shirked. 

In several countries in the Middle East there is a desire to 
participate more and more in oil operations themselves. 
However, there appears to be a growing recognition that 
obtaining an export market for crude oil, or for products, 
involves time, effort, experience, and plenty of money For 
example, the capital required to provide the facilities to move 
crude from the Persian Gulf to Northern Europe, refine it, 
and distribute the products, is in the order of 3 billion dollars 
for | million barrels a day of crude—that is, for the export 
outlet of only one of the four large producing countries in the 
Persian Gulf. Without these facilities the crude oil is virtually 
worthless. As a result, the interest in participation seems to 
be turning to the things which can be done at home. In Iran, 
a government company is drilling for oil itself and has ap- 
parently found some. It is handling nation-wide distribution 
and marketing, as well as some of the refining, itself. It is 
also developing projects to utilize gas, both as fuel and as a 
raw material for fertilizers, etc. 

A recent new development of considerable interest is an 
Arab project for a pipeline from the head of the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean. This is being considered by the Arab 
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aspiration and if a definite proposal finally emerges which is 
realistic and competitive, the industry should give it careful 
and understanding consideration. 


This is a participation 


Transport Problems 

Basically a large diameter pipeline from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean should show a better return on invest- 
ment than for tankers to do the same job. At present there are 
some 300 tankers tied up and many operating at reduced 
speeds to keep them in service and their crews employed. 
New tankers are coming off the ways in record numbers. 
Tapline is operating well below maximum capacity. There- 
fore, this is not a project which could come into being very 
soon. However, such a project needs several years for 
organizing, financing, engineering, and building and in 
several years the transportation picture could be considerably 
different, particularly if it were planned that way to fit 
additional pipeline capacity. 

This is an unusual project in that from four to six countries 
would be involved. No one oil company would feel justified 
in furnishing the capital nor could one company utilize more 
than a small part of the capacity. Therefore, an oil industry 
project would require participation by a large group of com- 
panies of different nationalities and different sources of 
supply. To organize such a company, except in the case of 
dire necessity, is an almost impossible task. But many of the 
problems of joint oil company ownership would be eliminated 
if the project were organized and financed by an Arab entity 
with the agreement and backing of the governments 
concerned. Therefore this may possibly be a unique opport- 
unity for Arab co-operation to carry out a project which can 
have a natural advantage over competitive forms of trans- 
portation and also one which could not easily be accomplished 
by the oil industry. Its success will depend almost entirely on a 
realistic approach by its promoters. For example, they 
must meet competitive conditions and provide adequate 
assurances of performance to wean shippers away from more 
flexible tankers and induce them to make the throughput 
commitments necessary to obtain financing. 

Such a project would involve as participants several of the 
countries which have no oil revenue and therefore would 
provide an improvement in the relative sharing of benefits 
from oil in the area among the several countries involved. 


Overseas Operations 

With so many good uses for their talents and money at 
home, it is surprising to find a continuing, although 
decreasing, aspiration to operate abroad. Certain people 
in several countries have felt the urge to get into the competi- 
tive jungle of transportation, refining, distribution, and 
marketing of oil in other countries. The capital required for 
this is enormous and, unfortunately, the returns are quite 
low. Last year, for example, the over- -all profit of Standard 
Oil Company in the entire Eastern Hemisphere was less than 
the amount paid to Middle East governments for the crude 
oil it took from the Middle East, all of which was used in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Admittedly 1958 was a bad year and 
competition was unusually rough. However, even in good 
years the percentage return on investment for the most 
efficient is less than the return which can be made on some 
development projects in the Middle East. Actually, it was the 
willingness of the oil industry with Middle East interests to 
make these investments in other parts of the world over a 
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period of more than half a century which is the greatest asset 
the Middle East producing countries have. It would seem to 
me that the oil-producing countries would have the best of 
both worlds by taking advantage of the oil industry outlets, 
as they generally do to-day, and using the proceeds to develop 
needed projects in their own countries before branching out. 


Oil and Competition 

There are other aspirations, often quite ill-defined, that 
seem to be based on a theory that runs as follows: First. 
oil is an essential fuel the occurrence of which is confined to 
only a few places in the world. Secondly, joint action by the 
governments of these areas to control supplies would make it 
possible to exercise control over (a) the price at which oil 
is sold, (b) whether the customer must take the oil in the 
form of products instead of crude, and (c) whose transporta- 
tion would be used. Thirdly, that the oil companies would 
welcome—or at least agree to—such controls. 

The trouble with the theory just outlined is in its premise. 
Oil is certainly a desirable fuel but it is by no means irre- 
placeable. There are certain areas with large reserves that 
have become major exporting centres, but as the developments 
in Canada and North Africa show, oil in quantity continues 
to be discovered elsewhere. Governments throughout the 
world in one way or another already are encouraging explora- 
tion of their territory in the hope of saving foreign exchange, 
adding to national security, and promoting domestic industry. 

The oil business also faces ever-present competition from 
alternative energy sources. The principal one at present is 
coal. There also are enormous fuel resources in oil shale 
and tar sands which could and would be t pped to-day if 
the economic incentive were sufficient. Still further down the 
road is atomic energy. Oil has an inherent advantage over 
these other sources of energy which can be retained for many 
years but only if supply and prices are not artificially con- 
trolled. Without such interference both producing companies 
and governments should continue to prosper. 

Any joint arrangements among governments of producing 
countries to control production for their own ends would be 
as bad as joint action by the companies for the same purpose. 
Over the short run, there might be some gain in artificially 
creating a short supply and putting a floor under prices. But 
it would last only as long as it would take the consuming 
areas to develop the necessary supplies elsewhere, either other 
oil or some alternative source of energy. Once developed the 
other sources would not be shut back even if oil again became 
competitive. In other words, the loss of business would be 
permanent. 

There sometimes is a rather bland tendency to assume that 
the oil companies would be happy to go along with this 
sort of arrangement and that if they do not, they are, to say the 
least, ungrateful. But the oil companies—and it is believed 
in addition those government officials who have thought the 
question through—know that it will not work. There are any 
number of examples of the complete breakdown of attempts to 
control production of a commodity through international 
agreements. 

Production control schemes such as those being discussed 
cannot even be attempted without the support of most of 
the more important producing countries. They depend on 
continued good relations between the governments concerned, 
or at least a sincere intention to co-operate. It is easy to see 
how a dispute in the purely political sphere might quickly upset 
the arrangement. In this respect, we have to bear in mind that 
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Russia is becoming an oil exporter of some importance, and 
there is ample proof the Soviets do not hesitate to use econo- 
mic instruments as political weapons. It only takes one 
maverick to undermine the entire scheme even before it begins 
to work its inevitable and disastrous effect in loss of markets. 


A Sound Economy Essential 

Aspirations based on such artificial control of supplies 
and prices can hardly te put in the “sound and proper” 
category of aspirations. 

To sum up these comments, some proposals for satisfying 
aspirations are practical; others are not. Some require further 
consideration and study of all the factors involved. The 
governments and people in the Middle East will find the oil 
companies willing and anxious to assist where they can in 
developing a sound economy. The main contribution these 
companies make is in the money they pay the governments 
and which they hope is used for constructive purposes. In 
addition, however, there are other ways in which the com- 
panies can help and they sometimes go far afield from the oil 
business to do so. They are acting partly out of self-interest 
because they know that they will benefit from the stability 
which comes with a healthy economy. 


* 


* 


Along this line it might be mentioned that one compan, 
in the Middle East is considering a plan to assist in financing 
new locally-owned businesses and industries throughout the 
country. Once the enterprise is established and its loan 
repaid, there would be no connexion with the oil compan: 
All the major operating companies in the Middle East have a 
policy of developing local contractors and businesses to 
provide the services they need, but this plan goes farther in 
that it will assist enterprises unrelated to its operations. 

In these countries there is a real desire to industrialize and 
improve as rapidly as possible, and there may be other areas 
of proper oil company co-operation in addition to what the 
industry is now doing. The main impetus must come from 
within the country itself, but those of us who know this part 
of the world and like these people, can help by encouraging 
the many projects of real value, whether directly related to 
the oil industry or not. 

Conversely, we should avoid the trap of going along with 
unsound or impractical projects even if they are tagged as 
national aspirations. Attempting to buy good-will by such 
expedients can weaken the long-term relationship of mutual 
respect and basic identity of interests so important to both of 
us. 


* 


Committee on Chemicals, Oil, and Gas from Coal 


Sir lan Hor bin, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Power, in a written answer in the House of Commons on 
16 April, in answer to a question on what further action the 
Government proposed to take to investigate possible methods 
of converting coal into chemicals, gas, and oil, stated: 

The Ministry of Power, in conjunction with other Govern- 
ment Departments and outside interests, has been carrying 
out research and development work on the problems of 
processing coals to produce efficiently chemicals, gas for fuel 
purposes, and various types of hydrocarbon oils. In view of 
the need to make the best use of our coal resources, it is felt 
that the time has come when this work and any other possi- 
bilities which may offer prospects of expanding the use of 
coal for these purposes should be reviewed by an authoritative 
and independent body. 

He has accordingly decided, after consultation with Sir 
Alexander Fleck, Chairman of his Scientific Advisory Council, 
to set up a Committee with the following terms of reference :— 


“To review the work that has been done in recent 
years on the development of processes in which coal is 
the basic raw material and-which will produce marketable 
products of a chemical or a gaseous or liquid hydro- 
carbon type; and to make recommendations as to the 
direction of further research and development work on 
any such processes which appear to the Committee to 
hold promise of industrial application and as to the 
type of organization or organizations best suited to 
carry out such work.” 


The Report of the Committee will be presented to 
Parliament. 

The composition of the Committee will be as follows: 

A. H. Wilson, F.R.S., chairman of the Committee, is deputy 
chairman and managing director in charge of research and 
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development for Courtaulds Ltd. The secretary will be W. R. G. 
Bell (Ministry of Power), to whom all communications regarding 
the work of the Committee should be addressed. 


M. A. L. Banks, B.Sc. (Hon.) Tech., F.R.1.C., M.1.Chem.E., 
F.Inst.Pet.—Director of BP Trading Ltd. 

Henry Benson, C.B.E., F.C.A.—Cooper Brothers & Company, 
chartered accountants. 

H. E. Collins, C.B.E., M.Eng., M.I.Min.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
member of the National Coal Board for Production. 

Captain (E) W. Gregson, C.B.E., R.N.R., M.Sc., M.LC.E., 
M.1I.Mech.E., M.I.Mar.E.—chairman of the Minister of 
Power's Fuel Efficiency Advisory Committee. 

R. Holroyd, D.Sc., Ph.D.—a deputy chairman of ICI Ltd. 

W. K. Hutchison, C.B.E., B.A., B.Sc., M.I-Chem.E., 
M.Inst.Gas E.—chairman of the South Eastern Gas Board. 

M. A. Matthews, D.Sc., Ph.D.(London), F.Inst.Pet.—Shell 
International Chemical Company Ltd. 


B. E. A. Vigers, M.A., A.M.I.C.E., M.I-Chem.E.—Laporte 
Industries Ltd. 


The Committee will be assisted in its work by two assessors: 

S. H. Clarke, C.B.E., M.Sc.—director of the Warren Spring 
Laboratory of the DSIR. 

D. A. B. Llewellyn, A.R.I.C., A.M.I-Chem.E., M.Inst.F. 
Ministry of Power. 

The work of the Ministry of Power in this field has com- 
prised an examination of all known possibilities of using coal 
for the production of oil, gas, and chemicals. Established 
techniques applicable to the problems involved have been 
assessed and design studies of notional plants have been 
prepared. This work is continuing and industrial and 
contracting organizations are assisting by providing technical 
and cost data. Experimental and development work is being 
carried out on behalf of the Ministry in the laboratories of 
the DSIR, the British Coal Utilisation Research Association, 
and by contractors. 
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Soviet Earth Satellites’ 


by O. K. SAPOUNOV, C.D.7 


The successful launching of the first artificial earth satellite 
in the Soviet Union on 4 October 1957 brought us to the 
border between two great epochs. The era in which man 
has been confined to the earth is coming to an end. The era 
of cosmic man is beginning. And one may wonder how 
prophetic were the words of Tsiolkovsky, spoken more than 
half a century ago: “Our planet is the cradle of intellect but 
who wishes to spend his whole life in a cradle”. 

Only the discovery of nuclear energy can in any way be 
compared in significance with cosmic flight and these two 
human accomplishments open up to mankind boundless 
vistas for future development. However, as events show, this 
development has the most favourable opportunities when 
science, engineering, and economy are planned and managed 
in the interests of the society as a whole. 

One of the main factors in the launching of an earth 
satellite is the rocket that accelerates it to the necessary speed 
of 5 miles a second. 

Rocketry has splendid traditions in Russia. Many valuable 
works on solid-fuel rockets were published by Konstantinov, 
an artillery engineer of the last century. 

In 1881 Kibalchich suggested the idea of vertical flight, 
using a jet engine to overcome the force of gravity, while 
towards the end of the century Prof Meshersky of St Peters- 
burg Politechnical Institute developed the theory of bodies of 
variable mass—a theory still representing the basis for all 
calculations in rocket engineering. 

The outstanding Russian contribution to early rocketry 
was the work of Tsiolkovsky (1857-1935), who was the first 
to work out the principles underlying the theory of jet 
propulsion and the general theory of space flight. He came to 
the conclusion that rockets were the only vehicles efficient 
enough to conquer outer space. Fig | shows the model of a 
space-ship—a prototype of a modern rocket—made by him in 
1903. 

In 1929 Tsiolkovsky proposed the introduction of multi- 
stage rockets for attaining the cosmic speeds to which a body 
should be accelerated in order to be able to overcome the 
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the forces of gravity and travel 
in space. Mathematical cal- 
culations by Tsiolkovsky 
showed that a rocket may 
attain any speed, irrespective 
of the velocity of the gas dis- 
charge, provided it carries on 
board a sufficient amount of 
fuel. 


Tsiolkovsky’s idea of attain- 
ing cosmic speeds was that the 
rocket should be an assembly 
of separate rockets, each com- 
prising a so-called stage. When 
the fuel of the first—or bottom 
rocket has been used up, this 
stage falls away and the second 
Stage starts working. As each 
stage comes into action suc- 
cessively the speed of the 
rocket gradually increases and 
ultimately in the final stage 
attains the necessary cosmic 
speed. This principle is almost 
universally used to-day in 
launching artificial earth 
satellites. 


Tsiolkovsky suggested the idea of developing a jet engine 
working on liquid fuel. He invented the so-called “gas 
controls”, found on the majority of modern long-range 
rockets, serving the purpose of flight control beyond the 
atmosphere. He solved, in principle, the problem of con- 
tinuous fuel supply for rocket engines and the problem of 
efficiently cooling them. He put forward the idea of creating 
artificial earth satellites as starting points for space ships 
aimed at other planets, and in addition devoted his work to 
various aspects of space travel safety. 

The scientific and technical inheritance left by Tsiolkovsky 
was a valuable contribution to the success of rocketry in the 
Soviet Union, for modern achievements represent to a 
certain extent the triumph of his ideas. 

As far back as the early years of the young Soviet republic, 
research into jet propulsion was given special state importance. 
This made it possible, early in the thirties—long before similar 
work was started in other countries—to conduct in the 
U.S.S.R. bench tests of rocket engines, working on a mixture 
of benzole and nitrogen tetroxide. In 1931 Russian experts 
introduced the chemical ignition of rocket engines widely 
used nowadays. In 1933 our first rocket was successfully 
launched. Designed by Tikhonravov, it developed a thrust 
of 350 lb and was used for meteorological observations. In 
1936 a rocket engine was tested with variable thrust from 
110 to 390 lb. It worked on kerosine and nitric acid and had 
a remarkably low weight of 30 Ib. 
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After the war Soviet scientists started work on long-range 
guided rockets. Since 1947 we have carried out systematic 
research of the upper layers of the atmosphere by means of 
high altitude rockets carrying the requisite instruments. In 
May 1949 such a rocket, with 275 lb of instruments, reached 
an altitude of 70 miles. In May 1957 a rocket carrying 
4850 Ib of instruments roared up to an altitude of 132 miles. 
Fig 2 shows the launching of one of the rockets in the U.S.S.R. 

But it was not until August 1957, when the U.S.S.R. 
successfully launched her intercontinental ballistic rocket. 
that cosmic speed became a reality. This rocket is called 
intercontinental because it can travel over long distances 
comparable in global terms with distances between and across 
continents, and is called ballistic because for the major part 
of its path, it proceeds like a shell from a gun along a ballistic 
curve which can be calculated in advance according to the 
laws of mechanics. Automatic guidance takes place only 
along a relatively short intitial part of the rocket’s path. 

Many problems of utmost difficulty had to be solved by 
scientists and engineers in the U.S.S. R. before launching the 
Sputnik I. 


Rocket Design 
The greatest difficulties were encountered in designing the 
carrier rocket for placing the satellite into orbit. This rocket 
had to be light and durable, but it had to have powerful 
engines capable of operating under extreme heat conditions 
and giving a thrust of hundreds of tons for a sufficiently long 
period. The colossal speed of gases discharged from the 
engine, several times faster than the speed of a bullet, and the 
tremendous temperatures, required special fuels, and special 
construction to make it possible to use such fuels. One of the 
basic tasks in engine design was the problem of cooling. It was 
also important to know what laws operate in mixing and 
burning of the fuel, how to ensure that it was fed uniformly 
to the engine, how to produce safely the initial ignition of the 
fuel, and what loads the engine parts would be subject to 
while in operation. Special attention had to be given to ensure 
— uniform feeding and com- 
4, Va bustion of the fuel, as other- 
*, LAUNCHING wise strong vibration would 
£4 THE SATELLITE develop and destroy the engine. 
ae The second major problem 
ieuiioueam solved prior to the launching 
of the Sputnik was the develop- 
ment of an exceedingly precise 
pressure and reliable system of control 
"over the rocket’s flight. 
crmornaags When the rocket reaches its 
top speed of 17,500 mph an 
error of only about a half a 
mile in the speed or half degree 
in the flight direction can prove 
fatal to success. So far (Sep- 
tember 1958) there have been 
no unsuccessful attempts to 
launch an artificial earth satel- 
lite in the Soviet Union. 
Finally, compact light power 
sources had to be designed for 
radio transmitters, remote- 
controlled equipment, and 
scientific instruments. 
Solution of all these prob- 
lems would be impossible 
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Fig 4 


without the joint efforts of scientists and experts working 
in the many fields. 

Fig 3 shows the multistage rocket prepared for launching 
the first sputnik. The rocket consists of three stages, each 
with a fuel tank and an oxidizer to facilitate the burning of 
fuel. The weight of the fuel is 75-80 per cent of the total 
weight of the structure. Fuel is fed into the combustion 
chamber with turbo pumps, and compressed helium is used 
to facilitate the flow of fuel from tanks to turbo-pumps. 

The sputnik rests on an ejector mechanism in the nose of 
the third-stage rocket and is covered by a protective cone. 

Immediately before launching, the steel framework of the 
launching tower is towed away along a special track and 
onlookers take shelter behind thick reinforced-concrete walls. 
The launching is by remote control. 

The rocket takes off vertically to an altitude of about a 
mile and a quarter (see Fig 4). Then, guided by a programmed 
control device, it begins levelling off. The first-stage rocket 
engine, having consumed all its fuel, stops working a minute 
or two after the start. By then the rocket has attained a speed 
of something like 4500 mph and is travelling at an angle of 
about 45 degrees to the earth’s surface. After the first stage 
falls away at point 2, the second-stage engine starts, bringing 
up the speed to 11,250-12,500 mph. At point 3 the second- 
stage engine stops. From then on the rocket coasts along by 
its Momentum, tracing in space a gigantic ellipse, the summit 
of which touches the set orbit hundreds of miles high, so that 
its path at that point is parallel to the earth’s surface. By 
that time the rocket is more than 600 miles away from the 
starting point. 

Then comes the decisive moment. The rocket is at the 
set altitude but its speed is still not enough to overcome the 
earth’s gravity. If the rocket does not get a further impetus 
it will start falling back towards the earth. But at point 5 
the second-stage rocket is detached and stage three engine 
comes into operation (6), accelerating the rocket at point 7 
to 5 miles per second. At this point artificial earth satellites 
are released from protective cones, detached from the carrier 
rocket, as in the case with Sputnik I and Sputnik III, and start 
their flight round the globe along the set orbit (8). 

Fig 5 represents the final moments of putting Sputnik III 
into orbit. To protect the instruments installed in the fore 
part of the satellite (1) from thermal and aerodynamic impacts 
when the carrier rocket passes through the dense layers of 
the atmosphere, there is a protective cone consisting of two 
half-shells and a small nose-cone (3). The picture shows them 
being cast off before the sputnik starts travelling along the 
orbit. There are also special shields (4) hinged to the body of 
the carrier rocket (2) which cover a considerable part of the 
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satellite during the ascent. When the sputnik separates from 
the carrier rocket those shields remain attached to the rocket. 

All three sputniks were launching into their orbits at an 
angle of 65 degrees to the Equator and their passage, therefore, 
crossed all the land areas lying approximately between the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles. Over the middle latitudes, 
owing to the rotation of the earth and other more complicated 
phenomena, each consecutive spiral in the path of the sputnik 
passes about 930 miles west of the one before. 

Such a path made the observation of the sputnik possible in 
nearly every part of the world. Besides scientific observations 
made with radio, radar, and optical means by dozens of 
stations in the U.S.S.R. and in other countries, sputniks 
could be watched in clear weather by amateurs in all parts of 
the globe. The size of the sputniks made their observation 
comparatively simple. Sputnik III, for instance, was seen as 
a star of the second to the fifth magnitude. Soviet scientists 
are now examining the possibility of equipping future sput- 
niks with high-intensity flashlamps to assist in photographing 
them. 

Soviet artificial earth satellites are not standard products. 
The design of each is worked out taking into account the 
experience gained from the previous ones. Consequently 
their launching dates cannot be fixed in advance. 

Table I gives comparative data on Sputniks I, II, and III. 
Apart from differences in size, weight, maximum height of 
orbit, and life-span, they also vary in their structure, instru- 
mentation, and in the tasks they were intended to perform. 
Sputnik I was spherical in shape. Its hermetically-sealed body 
was made of aluminium alloys and its surface was polished 
and specially treated. All its apparatus and power sources 
were located inside the body. To ensure normal temperature 
conditions for proper functioning of the instruments there 
was, under the skin of the sputnik, an envelope filled with 
gaseous nitrogen which had forced circulation. Two radio 
transmitters constantly emitting signals on 15 and 7-5 metre 
wavelengths were installed in the satellite. 


Instrumentation 

Sputnik I gave valuable information on the density of the 
upper layer of the atmosphere, the structure of the ionosphere, 
the propagation of radio-waves, meteorite danger, and 
temperature conditions in outer space. 

Sputnik Il was a more elaborate scientific device, much 
bigger in size and equipped with more instruments. To 
simplify the problem of optical observations it contained the 
whole last stage of the rocket—with all the scientific and 
measuring instruments installed in the forward part. 
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TABLE I 


Sputnik I Sputnik II Sputnik III 
Date of Launching 4.9.57 SAESi 15.5.58 
Weight _... - 184 Ib 1118 Ib Nearly 
1 ton 6 cwt 
Shape Sphere Cone Cone 
Size ind _ 23 in 15 ft 11 ft 7in 
ft 8 in 
Time Around 96 min 103 min 105 min 
World 
Max Height of 590 miles 1042 miles 1167 miles 
Orbit 
Power Supply Chemical Chemical Chemical 
batteries batteries and solar 
batteries 
Lifetime 94 days 163 days At least 
500 days 


Fig 6 shows the nose part of Sputnik II. In addition to 
giving information on the same problems as Sputnik I, it 
carried out research into cosmic radiation, solar spectrum 
and, what is considered the most outstanding contribution— 
into physiology of space travel. 

Fig 7 is a diagram of the nose of the rocket carrying 
Sputnik II. During the ascent the instruments were covered by 
a protective cone (1). The frame (4) carries the instruments. 
In the forward section (2) were installed instruments for 
recording solar, cosmic, and X-ray radiation. The sphere in 
the middle (3) contained radiotransmitters and aft was the 
hermetically-sealed cabin with a dog (5). 

In the apparatus in Sputnik II for the study of solar 
radiation, the radiation was received by three photo- 
electronic multipliers set up at an angle of 120 degrees to each 
other. Each multiplier was successively covered with several 
filters of thin-metal and organic plates which made it possible 
to separate different Fie 6 
ranges in solar spec- ° 
trum. To economize 
on power the circuits 
were switched in with 
the aid of photo- 
resistors activated by 
the sun as soon as it 
appeared within the 
range of one of the 
three light receivers. 
The electric signals 
produced by the 
photomultiplier were 
amplified and tele- 
metered to the earth. 

The two appara- 
tuses for the study of 
cosmic rays were in- 
stalled at right angles 
to each other, and 
each consisted of a 
counter in a form of 
metallic cylinder filled 
with a gas mixture. 
Along the axis of the 
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cylinder was a metallic wire isolated from the cylinder. A 
difference of potential equal to 380 V was applied between 
the wire and the cylinder. Cosmic particles passing along the 
counter formed ions which moved in the electric field, came 
into collision with atoms of gas and created new ions. As 
their number increased, there was an electric impulse corre- 
sponding to each cosmic particle entering the counter. The 
impulses were counted by a re-computing circuit on triod 
transistors and the information obtained telemetered to the 
earth. Thus it was possible to investigate the intensity of 
cosmic rays. 

The travelling cabin of Sputnik II in which the 12-lb dog 
Laika was carried was specially designed with the utmost 
economy in the size and weight of instruments, and a 
minimum consumption of electricity. The cabin, cylindrical 
in form, was pressurized and equipped with an air-condition- 
ing system together with a regeneration installation and a 
temperature-control device. A special system for feeding the 
dog in conditions of weightlessness was also provided. 
Instruments registering the dog’s pulse, respiration, blood 
pressure, for taking her electrocardiograms, for temperature 
measurement, and pressure. and other parameters were 
installed inside the cabin. 

In flight the dog was under the influence of several factors 
(see Fig 8): cosmic rays, solar radiation, and weightlessness 
or zero gravity. The response of the dog’s body to the above 
factors was reflected by some changes in its primary functions: 
respiration, cardiac activity, and blood pressure. These 
functions as measured by instruments were converted into 
certain impulses and, through radio, relayed to the ground 
receiving stations and recorded. 

The third Soviet sputnik is an automatic scientific space 
station in the full sense of the term. Its arrangement and 
design were much improved as compared with those of the 
first sputniks. 

Sputnik III is illustrated in Fig 9. Its hermetic shell is 
conical in shape and is made of aluminium alloys. Its surface 
has been polished and specially treated to ensure a certain 
coefficient of solar radiation and absorption. The sputnik 
is filled with gaseous nitrogen. Its layout, and the arrange- 
ment of the sensitive elements of its scientific apparatus, were 
thoroughly planned so as to eliminate any interference of one 
with the other. 

The scientific apparatus in Sputnik III make it possible 
to study a wide range of geophysical and physical 
problems. 

The sensitive elements (gauges) of the scientific apparatus 


are arranged according to the tasks they have to carry out 
(Fig 10). 

A self-orientating magnetometer (1), automatically turning 
in the direction of the earth’s geomagnetic field, is placed ir 
the fore part of the Sputnik so as to be as far away as possible 
from the rest of the equipment. This device measures the 
strength of the earth’s magnetic field at high altitudes, 
determines the position of the Sputnik in relation to the earth’s 
field, and ascertains the speed of the Sputnik’s rotation round 
its axes. 

Next to it are placed two corpuscular indicators (2) to 
record the sun’s radiation. The particles erupting from the 
sun, called the sun’s corpuscular radiation, cause magnetic 
storms and disturbances of radio communication when 
passing near the earth. 

Corpuscular indicators have fluorescent screens of thin 
aluminium foil of varying thickness. Particles from the sun 
hit the screens and penetrate them. In this way a rough sorting 
of the corpuscles according to their penetrating power is 
achieved. Under the influence of the corpuscles the screens 
grow luminescent, just as is the case with the cathode ray 
tube in a television set when its screen is irradiated by an 
electronic beam. The radiation of the screen is received by a 
photo-electronic multiplier. Its signals are stored in a memory 
device and then transmitted to the earth. 

The solar batteries consist of nine sections installed in 
various parts of the sputnik. In the figure can be seen one of 
the four sections (3) installed in the fore part and one single 
section on the back endplate (3). The rest of the sections are on 
the side surface. Solar batteries transform the energy of 
solar radiation directly into 
electric power. Each sec- Fig 8 
tion of the solar batteries : 
is composed of a number 
of elements consisting of 
thin plates of pure mono- 
crystalline silicon with pre- 
set electronic conductivity. 
The voltage created by in- 
dividual silicon elements 
amounts to half a volt and 
the co-efficient of trans- 
formation of solar energy 
reaches 9-11 per cent. An 
appropriate combination of 
elements makes it possible 
to obtain the necessary 
voltage and strength of 
current. When the sputnik 
is not flying in the sun, 
power is supplied by silver- 
zinc and mercury oxide 
batteries. 

Numbers (4), (9), and 
(10) show equipment for 
the study of cosmic rays. 
(4) is the apparatus for 
registering photons in cos- 
mic rays. Photons possess- 
ing considerable energies 
can indicate scientists 
the source of cosmic radia- 
tion. In the middle is 
installed an instrument (9) 
for registering nuclei of 
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heavy elements in cosmic rays. The main element of this 
instrument is known as a Cherenkov particle counter. It 
operates on the basis of the so-called Cherenkov radiation, 
which arises if a charged particle moves in a substance at a 
velocity exceeding the speed of light propagation in that 
substance. The Cherenkov counter consists of a plexiglass 
cylinder detector, to the end face of which a photo-electronic 
multiplier is attached. When a cosmic ray particle with a 
velocity close to 186,000 miles sec moves through the detector, 
it creates Cherenkov radiation in it. The speed of light 
propagation in plexiglass is approximately 127,000 miles sec 
and Cherenkov radiation can therefore arise in it. The light 
from the detector is received by the photomultiplier which 
transforms it into an electrical signal and amplifies it to the 
value necessary for registration by the instruments. The 
apparatus at (10) is a cosmic ray counter for measuring the 
intensity of primary cosmic radiation. 

In cylinders welded to the shell of the fore part of the 
Sputnik are installed one magnetic and two ion manometers (5) 
for measuring pressure in the upper layers of the atmosphere. 
They are connected to measuring instruments, placed inside. 

Next to the manometers are placed two electrostatic 
fluxmeters (7) to measure the electrical charge and the 
intensity of the electrostatic field. An essential part of each 
instrument is the measuring electrode—a plate, consisting 
of ten sections, connected to the body of the Sputnik through 
a resistance. This plate is periodically screened by another 
plate rotated by an electric motor. When the measuring plate 
is Open it has part of the Sputnik’s own charge and the charge 
induced by the electrostatic field outside. But as soon as the 
measuring plate is screened the charge flows off from it. In 
the course of the screen’s rotation the charge of the measuring 
plate periodically flows off from it through the resistance, 
creating on it a varying voltage the value of which is pro- 
portional to the value of the charge of the plate. This voltage 
is amplified, rectified, and fed into the telemetering system. 

For determining the composition of ions at great altitudes 
the Sputnik is provided with an apparatus called a radio- 
frequency mass spectrometer, in a form of a tube (8). It 
contains a number of thin wire electrode nets situated at 
certain accurately-determined intervals from each other. The 
tube has an open inlet through which ions enter from the 
surrounding space. Below the nets is a collector consisting 
of a metal plate, which gathers the ions that have entered the 
tube and passed through all the nets. The nets are given 
various potentials so that only those ions possessing certain 
optimal speed can reach the collector. This speed is deter- 
mined by the mass of ions 
and the potential applied 
to the nets. When the ions 
reach the collector a cur- 
rent impulse arises that is 
intensified and transmitted 
to the ground simultane- 
ously with the potential on 
the nets at the given mo- 
ment. Knowing the speed 
of ions and the potential 
of the nets one may cal- 
culate the mass of the ions. 

On two tubular rods are 
installed ion traps (6) for 
measuring the concentra- 
tion of positive ions, which 
is very important for 
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Fig 9 


Fig 10 


understanding the processes of the interaction of solar 
radiation with the earth’s atmosphere. 

In the back end-p!ate of the sputnik’s body are installed 
four gauges (11) for registering hits by micrometeorites. They 
consist of piezo-element pickups converting the mechanical 
energy of particles striking the sputnik’s body into electrical 
energy. Electrical impulses corresponding to the velocity and 
mass of striking particles are fed into an electronic block 
for counting and registering. 

A number of aerials in the shape of rods and tubular 
structures of a complex form are placed on the outer surface 
of the sputnik. 

Inside the sputnik are two frames holding various 
apparatus. The fore frame holds the electronic blocks of all 
the equipment just mentioned, excluding the cosmic radia- 
tion equipment and micrometer recording equipment. A 
radio transmitter is also installed on the fore frame. 

The back frame holds the multi-channel radio-telemetering 
apparatus. This is of high resolving power, capable of trans- 
mitting to earth a large amount of scientific information from 
the Sputnik. The telemetering system includes a “memory” 
device which stores the data as the sputnik moves along its 
orbit. As soon as the Sputnik flies over ground-measuring 
stations the stored information is transmitted to the earth at 
great speed. 

Radio apparatus for measuring the Sputnik’s co-ordinates 
is also positioned in the back frame, as is a timer, made 
entirely of transistors, which ensures the automatic function- 
ing of scientific and measuring apparatus, periodically switch- 
ing them on and off. The timer periodically transmits very 
accurate time signals for the subsequent reduction of the 
results of scientific measurements to astronomic (sidereal) 
time and geographical co-ordinates. 

Apparatus for a system of heat regulation and temperature 
measurement is also found 
in this part of the satellite. 
A stable temperature re- 
gime on Sputnik III is 
ensured by a system of 
thermal control, much im- 
proved as compared with 
those of Sputnik I and II. 
The thermal regime is regu- 
lated by measuring the 
induced circulation of nitro- 
gen and also by changing 
the Sputnik’s surface co- 
efficient of radiation. For 


this purpose there are elec- 
trically controlled shutters 
consisting of 16 separate 
sections. 
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Other apparatus in the back frame include automatic 
devices for switching on and off the apparatus and chemical 
batteries, instruments for measuring the intensity and com- 
position of cosmic radiation, and apparatus for recording 
hits by micrometeors. 

Everybody has now heard radio signals from the Soviet 
artificial earth satellites. On Sputnik III is installed a radio 
transmitter Mayak that emits telegraphic signals on a fre- 
quency of 20 megacycles. By changing the length of the first 
signal this transmitter gives information concerning the 
operation of solar batteries and by changing the second and 
third signal it sends the recordings of the cosmic ray counter. 
The intensity of the cosmic rays measured by the Sputnik’s 
apparatus is determined by frequency changes in the radio 
signals. 

Soviet artificial earth satellites are launched in accordance 
with the programme of the International Geophysical Year 
and all data obtained from the Sputniks, are being made 
known to all scientists in the world. Soviet scientists presented 
papers on research on Sputniks at the International Astro- 
nomic Congress that was held in the summer of 1958 in 
Moscow. Recently a 150-page book containing data obtained 
so far by Soviet sputniks has been published by the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

Speaking of the future of research by means of artificial 
earth satellites the main problem is now to collect a sufficient 
amount of scientific information. 

The problem of launching artificial earth satellites‘ is 
completely solved in the U.S.S.R. and represents no 
difficulties. But in order to be able to answer numerous 
questions concerning the world we live in and its surroundings, 
in order to be able to master the forces of nature and use them 
to the benefit of mankind, a iot of work has still to be done. 
The main task in this work is the collection of scientific 
information. 

Only by possessing the results of observation of various 
phenomena over the course of an extended period of time, up 
to several years, would it be possible to give correct answers 
to questions that are to-day still a puzzle. 

There are three main groups of problems that are being 
solved and will be further solved in the future by means of 
artificial earth satellites: 

1. Research into the structure of the earth. 
2. Atmosphere research. 
3. Space research. 

Precise measurements of sputniks’ orbits in the course of a 
long period will give us reliable data concerning the earth's 
form, the distribution of earth’s mass, and the earth’s 
magnetism. Artificial earth satellites will give exact informa- 
tion concerning distances between various points of the earth, 
and will give data for more accurate long-term weather fore- 
casting. 

The main problem of space research is the study of cosmic 
rays. The mystery of their origin, if successfully solved, may 
cast light on the origin of the universe and on some processes 
taking place in cosmos. 

Space research paves the way to interplanetary flights, 
and Soviet sputniks have already made a valuable contribu- 
tion to this subject. But a lot of problems are still to be solved 
before an unmanned flight to some remote planet is a reality. 
Manned flights are still further away. However this does not 
include flights to the moon, which are quite possible today. 

In order to cover the vast distances to other planets some 
other engines for rockets with much higher velocity of gas 
discharge should be made available. 
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Scientists in the U.S.S.R. are thinking now about the use 
of atomic rockets propelled by fluid hydrogen injected into 
the heat from an atomic reactor, of ionic rockets discharging 
ions, and of photon rockets discharging particles of light called 
photons. Some scientists are working on rockets not subject 
to gravitation if launched in temperature conditions of 
absolute zero. 

Maybe all this sounds somewhat fantastic, but before 
reaching such a conclusion it should be remembered what 
would have been said if this paper had been given exactly 
one year ago. 

In the Soviet Union the conquering of cosmic space, 
together with the wide use of atomic energy, the electrification 
and the use of chemistry in people’s economy, and the 
automation and mechanization of industry, are the main 
directions of further technical progress. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Drilling Records 
To the Editor, JP Review 
Sir, 

Having read in the February 1959 JP Review of the 
praiseworthy efforts of the Assam Oil Co. in drilling 2393 feet 
in 8 hours, we feel that some publicity should be given to 
the achievements of our Drilling Department with its Barge 
Rig No. 72. 

Manned by Venezuelan crews, with U.S. supervision, this 
rig spudded-in well Lagunita 23A over water in Lake 
Maracaibo at 3.30 p.m. on 6 May 1958. Subsequent progress 
is summarized as follows :— 

3.30 p.m.-11.40 p.m. Drilled 14}? inches hole to 470 feet. 

6 May 6 May Ran and cemented 424 feet of 10} 
casing. 

11.40 p.m.-10.30 a.m. Waiting on cement. 

6 May 7 May B.O.P.S., etc. 
10.30 a.m.- 4p.m. Drilled out 10}? inch shoe. Drilled to 
7 May 7 May 2870 feet by tour change. This 
crew drilled 2400 feet of new hole 
in 53 hours. 
4p.m—- 8p.m. Drilled to final depth of 3400 feet. 
7 May 7 May Total new hole 2930 feet in 93 hours. 


Total time from spud-in to final depth, 283 hours. 


Making up 


New hole drilled in 8 hours, including tour change, 
2638 feet. 

Although this particular well stands out, other wells have 
been drilled with over 2000 feet of hole being made in 
8 hours. 

Mene Grande Oil Company, 

Cabimas. 

31 March 1959. 


Yours faithfully 
C. R. MorGAn, 
Area Petroleum Engineer. 


Correction 
It is regretted that the caption to the photograph on the left- 
hand column of page 109 of the April issue was incorrect. 
It should have read: “A road tanker for conveyance of liquid 
ethylene at — 180° F’’. 
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Oil Search Activity in Australia 


The Australian Minister for National Development, 
Senator the Hon W. H. Spooner, M.M., recently made a 
statement in which he gave details of the results of a survey 
undertaken by his Department showing current oil search 
activity in all mainland States and in the Australian territories. 
The review of activity at the beginning of March is as follows: 

Western Australia. West Australian Petroleum Pty Ltd has 
just completed Frome Rocks No. | (95 miles south of Derby) 
in salt at 4000 feet, and has started Frome Rocks No. 2 on 
a new site about four miles south. The penetration of salt is 
an interesting new development. 

Wapet is also drilling its Meda No. 2 well 45 miles east 
north-east of Derby. The Company is continuing seismo- 
graphic work in the general Broome-Derby area. 

Westralian Oil Ltd is preparing to drill a stratigraphic hole 
on the Northern Territory border in the Spirit Hill anticline in 
Burt Range Basin, north-east of the Kimberleys. 

South Australia. Delhi Australian Petroleum Ltd (with 
which Santos Ltd and Frome-Broken Hill Co. Pty Ltd are 
associated) has selected a site for a deep well on the 
Innamincka structure, four miles from the Queensland border. 
It will drill with the National 130 rig bought from Wapet, 
which is capable of drilling to 16,000 feet. The Company is 
preparing the camp and assembling material on the site, 
ready to start drilling very shortly. The same Company is 
also carrying out surveys in the north-east of South Australia 
and the south-west of Queensland. 

Victoria. Frome-Broken Hill is still carrying out seismic 
surveys preparatory to selecting a site for a deep stratigraphic 
hole in the south-western part of the State. 

Geological surveys will be made in Gippsland also, by two 
companies, preparatory to the selection of sites for strati- 
graphic test bores. 

New South Wales. Australian Oil and Gas Corporation Ltd 
is drilling a number of holes in the Camden area and a some- 
what deeper hole at Mulgoa, south of Penrith. Gas flows up to 
70,000 cu ft/day have been struck in several horizons. The 
Company is planning stratigraphic bores near Morisset, 
30 miles south of Newcastle in the Lake Macquarie district, 
at Camberwell, 12 miles north of Singleton in the Hunter 
Valley, and one at Surat, Queensland, in the southern part 
of the Great Artesian Basin. 

Clarence River Basin Oil Exploration Company is drilling 
a test hole north of Grafton. It is in sandstone at 1030 feet. 

Sun Oil of California is drilling a test well near Maitland 
and has struck fresh water under pressure at 506 feet. 

Queensland. Humber Barrier Reef Oils Pty Ltd is preparing 
to put down a stratigraphic test on Wreck Island, 100 miles 
east of Rockhampton, to find out whether Tertiary and 
Cretaceous sediments are present, 

L. H. Smart Oil Exploration Company is carrying out 
geological and geophysical surveys of an area around 
Quilpie-Tronanga in the south-west of Queensland in order 
to site a test bore. 

Planet Oil Exploration Pty Co. has had geological surveys 
made in Warrinilla area in Central Queensland and is planning 
to drill later in the year. 
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Associated Australian Oilfields NL is awaiting results of 
seismic surveys to be carried out on the Comet Downs near 
Springsure and also proposes a stratigraphic test bore later 
in the year. The associated company, Associated Freney 
Oilfields NL, has taken a permit in the Boulia area and is 
commencing geological surveys. This area has been mapped 
in detail by geologists in the Bureau of Mineral Resources 
during the last two years. 

Plymouth Oil Co., (of Pittsburgh, U.S.A.) has recently 
obtained a permit on Cape York Peninsula, north of 
Cooktown. 

The Bureau of Mineral Resources is still working on an 
underwater gravity survey on the east coast of Queensland 
and has completed observations along the northern coast. 
including the Gulf of Carpentaria, the Bonaparte Gulf 
Basin, and Gulf of Papua. 

Santiago Petroleum Company (of the U.S.A.) has recently 
acquired an interest in a concession in Central Queensland. 

Northern Territory. Frome-Broken Hill has been carrying 
out extensive geological investigations in the southern part of 
the Northern Territory and in Western Queensland, and has 
applied for a permit area. 

Santos Ltd is also carrying out geological surveys in con- 
junction with associated companies. Delhi Australian 
Petroleum and Bahamas Gulf Oil (associated with the Gulf 
Oil Corporation of the U.S.A.) has applied for permits in 
the south-east corner of the Northern Territory. 

Associated Australian Oilfields has been carrying out 
further geological and geophysical investigations of their 
permit area on the eastern side of the Bonaparte Gulf. 
Trans-Pacific Petroleum Exploration Syndicate has also 
applied for an exploration permit in the Northern Territory. 

Papua-New Guinea. The Australasian Petroleum Co. has 
announced plans to drill two deviated holes from the Puri 
well, where a flow of oil was struck in November 1958. 
The object is to define the details of this structure and to 
obtain a further understanding of the manner of the occur- 
rence of the oil and the quantity likely to be present. Drilling 
of the first of these deviated holes—Puri No. 1A, has already 
commenced. An additional hole, Puri No. 2, on this structure 
is also planned, and preparations are in hand to drill the 
Bwata structure 15 miles to the north-west. Geological and 
geophysical field work has also been resumed by this 
Company. 

Both the Australasian Petroleum Co. and its associate 
Island Exploration Co., have applied for variation in their 
permit holdings as the result of recent advances in their 
knowledge and understanding of the conditions under which 
petroleum may be expected to occur in Papua. 

Papuan Apinaipi Petroleum Co. is preparing to continue 
geological work in the upper Purari River in the part of their 
permit area nearest to the Puri discovery. 

An application for an offshore permit in the Gulf of Papua 
has been made by Camelot Nominees Pty Ltd, representing the 
Murphy Corp. (of the U.S.A.), an organization that has had 
wide experience in offshore exploration in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Notes of the Month 


Royal Dutch Shell Organization 
As a matter of internal organization, from 6 April 1959, 
four new companies, subsidiaries of The Shell Petroleum 
Company Ltd and Bataafse Petroleum Maatschappij NV, 
came into operation. They take over certain supply activities 
and responsibility for giving advice and services to the many 
operating companies throughout the world which make up 
the Royal Dutch Shell Group. Shell Petroleum and BPM now 
function mainly in a shareholding capacity. The new 
companies are: 
For Oil: 
In London—Shell International Petroleum Company Ltd. 
In The Hague—Bataafse Internationale Petroleum Mij 
NV. 
For Chemicals: 
In London—Shell International Chemical Company Ltd. 
In The Hague—Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. NV. 
The reason for forming separate companies for the chemical 
business is its growing importance and the basic difference 
between the chemical and the oil industries. 


Joint BP-Sinclair Companies Formed 

Sinclair Oil Corporation and The British Petroleum Com- 
pany Ltd have announced the organization of two jointly- 
owned companies, pursuant to the programme announced by 
them in October 1958. Sinclair and BP Explorations Inc is to 
engage in crude oil exploration and production ventures, 
primarily in Latin America. The Company is headed by 
William O. Clift, president and chief executive officer, and 
A.F.M. Matthews, senior vice-president. As general manager 
of Sinclair Somal since 1957, Mr Clift was the head of that 
organization's exploratory programme in Somalia. Mr 
graduated from the University of Michigan with a B.S. 
geology and later a Ph.D. was conferred on him by C denise 
University. He joined Sinclair in 1946, and has since seen 
service as a palaeontologist, stratigrapher, and exploration 
executive in the U.S. Mid-Continent fields, Venezuela, and 
Ethiopia. 

A graduate of Christ Church, Oxford, Mr Matthews joined 
BP in 1946. After service at the Abadan refinery and in 
India, he returned to the London staff in 1951, where he has 
latterly been manager of the Lands Division of BP Exploration 
Company Ltd. 

Other executives who have joined the new company are 
H. R. Warman, from BP, who is a vice-president and chief 
geologist, F. C. R. Martin a BP geologist, who is to establish 
an office in South America, and Raymond Halsey, formerly 
a geophysicist with Sinclair Refining Company, who will be 
the chief geophysicist of the new company. 

The second company formed is Sinclair and BP Sales Inc, 
which will engage primarily in the sale of Middle Eastern and 
Venezuelan crude oils in the Western Hemisphere. 

Carl G. Drescher, formerly a vice-president of Sinclair 
Oil Corp, has been elected president of the newly-formed 
company, and R. D. Hill, formerly operations manager, 
BP Trading Ltd, has been elected senior vice-president. 

William F. Farrell, former Sinclair Refining Company's 
corporate sales relations manager, will be vice-president and 
general sales manager, and Wayne Templer, formerly assistant 
to the purchasing agent in New York of BP Trading Ltd, has 
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been appointed assistant general sales manager. Jack Corlew, 
formerly assistant refining manager of Sinclair, Wyoming, 
will be planning director. 

The offices of both of the new companies will be in the 
Sinclair Oil Building, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Shell and BP Return to Egypt 
As a consequence of the signing of the financial agreement 
between the Governments of the U.K. and the U.A.R. a 
small team representing Shell and British Petroleum interests 
in Egypt recently went to Cairo with a view to assuming 
responsibility for the affairs of the Companies. The team was 
headed by F. H. Frangenheim, who has been designated to 
be the managing director of The Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
Ltd. 

The companies concerned are: 
((31 per cent Shell, 
The Anglo-Egyptian RP, 
Oilfields Ltd. 


31 per cen 
10 per cent U.A.R 

Government, 28 per cen 
| publicly held). 


( (Subsidiaries of the Consoli- 
The Shell Co. of Egypt Ltd. 4 dated Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
BP (Egypt) Ltd. 50 per cent Shell, 50 per cent 
LBP). 
Shell Chemicals Distributing Co. of Egypt Ltd. (100 per cent 
Shell). 


It will be recalled that The Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields Ltd 
was sequestrated in November 1956. On 22 December 1958 
an agreement was initialled by HE Dr Kaissouny, United 
Arab Republic Minister of Economy, and F. S. McFadzean, 
representing the interests of Shell and British Petroleum, 
settling past claims and laying down the basis for future 
operations. This agreement was consequent upon the earlier 
draft agreement initialled by HE Dr Kaissouny and Jonkheer 
J. H. Loudon, managing director of the Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group of companies, and announced on 19 December 1958. 

Mr Frangenheim, who has had 27 years’ service with the 
Royal Dutch Shell Group of companies, was recently manag- 
ing director of Shell Portuguesa S.A.R.L. 


Trinidad Petroleum Development Company 


In the Report and Accounts for the five months ended 
31 December 1958 of the Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Co. Ltd, the chairman, H. A. Bennett, reviews the recent 
operational progress of the Company. 

Drilling in the Moruga area continued, results in West 
Moruga coming up to expectations. In North Moruga the 
first well recently drilled by TPD gave commercial produc- 
tion. Of the deep exploration wells, Los Bajos No. 60 was 
completed without being able to test the Herrara sands, as 
had been hoped, whilst Quarry 205 is still drilling ahead. 

The seismic survey of the Company’s offshore concession 
off the south coast has been completed. 

The first marine well in the Gulf of Paria licence area was 
spudded in on 3 December 1958, and was completed at 
9010 feet on 27 January. Although some oil production was 
proved, tests have not yet established that the well will 
become a commercial producer. Even if it is found to be so, 
a substantially greater yield per well is needed under marine 
conditions, compared with those on land, to make the 
development of a field economically worthwhile. 
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The World’s Largest Tanker at Kuwait 


The largest tanker in the world, the Universe Apollo, alongside the oil pier at Mina al Ahmadi, Kuwait, where she loaded a record 
cargo of 105,528 tons 


Oil Discussions in Iraq 


To correct reports which have been widely circulated, the 
Iraq, Basrah, and Mosul Petroleum Companies state that 
the subject of nationalization of the Companies’ operations 
has not been discussed at the meetings between Iraqi Ministers 
and the Companies’ chief representative, R. G. Searight, in 
Baghdad. On the contrary, plans for increasing oil pro- 
duction from Irag and other practical matters relating to the 
operations of the Companies were, and are being, discussed. 
Another important subject under discussion is the relinquish- 
ment of portions of the concession areas, to which the 
Companies’ agreement in principle was announced last year. 
The Companies have also issued the text of an interview 
given by Dr Ibrahim Kubba, the Iragi Minister of Economics, 
to the /raq Times and published in that journal on 9 April: 

Dr Ibrahim Kubba, Iraqi Minister of Economics, yesterday 
reiterated that Iraq will uphold its agreements with the oil 
companies operating in Iraq. He was answering a question 
by the Jraq Times on the recent foreign broadcasts about a 
so-called plan by the Iraq Government for the nationalization 
of the oil industry. Dr Kubba said the question of 
nationalizing oil was never discussed between the oil com- 
panies and the Iraq Government. In fact, the Government 
still adheres to the oil policy declared on the first day of the 
Iraqi Revolution. This policy is based on upholding the oil 
companies operating in Iraq and the possibility of amending 
the concessions only with the full consent of these companies. 
An agreement has already been reached with these companies 
after the Revolution to give up several concessions they held. 
For instance, they relinquished their concession rights in the 
Iraqi territorial waters; the concession of the Khanagqin Oil 
Company was terminated; the time of notice in connexion 
with the take over of Iraq’s oil share in kind (12-5 per cent 
of oil production annually) was shortened; and Iraq was 
given more rights in exporting oil by-products. An agreement 
was reached about the place of handing over the Iraqi oil 
share in kind and on Iraq’s absolute rights to dispose of this 
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share and, finally, the unutilized portion of 1D.3,000,000 of 
a loan previously concluded between the Government and 
the Iraq Petroleum Company was paid to the Iraq Govern- 
ment. Dr Ibrahim Kubba went on to say negotiations are 
still in progress between the two sides on many points, the 
most important of which is the relinquishing by the oil 
companies of their rights in all the Iraqi territories which are 
unexplored by them so far. He said: “The negotiations are 
proceeding in a cordial spirit and we hope that they will end 
successfully.” He went on: “It is clear from this that the 
recent reports broadcast by foreign radios in connexion 
with the nationalization of oil are all fabricated. They might 
have links with the campaigns which are directed against us 
by imperialistic quarters in order to misrepresent the policy 
of the Iraqi Republic.” Dr Kubba this week had had talks 
with the Iraq Petroleum Company’s Chief Representative 
in Iraq, R. G. Searight. He also attended a two-hour 
meeting this week held at the office of the Prime Minister, 
Major-General Abdul Karim Qassim, at the Ministry of 
Defence, between the Prime Minister and Mr Searight. The 
article concludes with reference to Lord Monckton’s visit, 
saying: “He is expected to have talks with the authorities 
here next week.” 


Show of Oil at Broadbench 


A show of oil has been encountered at about 1800 feet in 
limestone in the Broadbench No. | well being drilled near 
Kimmeridge, in Dorset, by BP Exploration Company. 
Drilling will continue, probably to about 4000 feet. 

The Broadbench well is close to a shallow hole drilled 
before the war. Encouraging oil indications in boreholes 
drilled elsewhere in southern England, and in the Paris 
Basin in north-east France, decided the Company to redrill. 

The present show is encouraging, but much work will be 
required before it can be known whether it is likely to prove 
commercial. 
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Finance for New Tankers 

Preliminary arrangements have been made for financing 
the construction in the U.K. of four new tank vessels 
estimated to cost £15 million for Britama Tankers Ltd, a 
subsidiary company of Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Ltd, which is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Gulf Oil Corporation. 

Of the £15 million to be raised, £3,500,000 will be made 
available by The Chase Manhattan Bank, First National 
City Bank of New York, Bankers Trust Company, and 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York as bank loans. The 
remaining £11,500,000 will be subscribed as loan or share 
capital in the proportion of £8,500,000 6% per cent secured 
loan stock, and 3 million 6} per cent redeemable cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each, both to be issued at par. No 
quotation is being sought for either security. 

On completion the vessels will be chartered to Afran 
Bahamas Ltd. a wholly-owned subsidiary company of Gulf 
Oil Corporation, on terms calculated to cover interest and 
dividend requirements and the retirement of the bank loans 
over approximately | to 8 years, and of the loan stock and 
preference shares Over approximately 9 to 22 years. 

The Law Debenture Corporation Ltd will act as trustees and 
registrars of the Company. The financing has been arranged 
by Robert Fleming & Co. Ltd, who through Messrs Hoare 
& Co. have placed with institutional investors the secured 
loan stock and preference shares. 


New Udex Unit in Operation at Stanlow 

A new plant, known as the Udex unit, is now in operation 
at Stanlow refinery, Ellesmere Port, for the production of 
an important aviation gasoline blending component. It is 
the first of its kind in any Shell refinery. 

Construction of the Udex unit, which cost about £800,000, 
began at the end of 1957 and it has just completed a trouble- 
free acceptance trial. The unit incorporates six columns, the 
tallest a 120-feet solvent stripper, and has a capacity of 
1000 tons day. It was designed by Universal Oil Products 
Company, U.S.A. 


A general 
view of the 
Udex unit 
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Grangemouth Refinery Capacity Increased 


A new distillation unit with a capacity of 1,800,000 tons 2 
year of crude oil, has been commissioned at BP’s Grange 
mouth refinery, Scotland. 

The commissioning of this unit marks the end of the first 
Stage in a £6 million project to raise the refinery’s annua! 
throughput capacity from 2,200,000 to 3,200,000 tons. 
The new unit partly replaces older distillation plant which 
will now be scrapped. 

Other new units which are in course of commissioning 
include a de-ethanizer for improving the quality of propane 
gas, a copper chloride unit for sweetening motor spirit, and 
gas oil and kerosine treatment plants. Thirty-seven new 
storage tanks are being erected. 

In the refinery’s power house a new boiler for raising 
150,000 pounds of steam an hour has been commissioned 
and a 2250 kW electrical generator, driven by an experimental 
gas turbine, is being installed. 

At the nearby Grangemouth docks two jetties for small 
coastal tankers are nearing completion. 


BP German Refinery Progress 


Four hundred and fifty men are now at work on the site 
of BP’s new German refinery near Dinslaken, some 15 miles 
north of Duisburg. Work on the refinery, which will have a 
throughput capacity of 4,400,000 tons/year, began last 
autumn. It is due to be completed by the middle of 1969. 

Some 300 acres of the site have been cleared and con- 
struction buildings, including living quarters for about 
80 men, have been erected. The concrete foundations for 
the main processing units have been poured and several 
tanks, each of which will be capable of holding 25,000 tons 
of crude oil, erected. Over 5000 tons of flat steel plates have 
been brought on to the site and are rolled by automatic 
machinery to the shape of the storage tanks. Automatic 
welding machines are then used to join the tank plating. 

For the 28-inch diameter pipeline which is already carrying 
crude oil from Wilhelmshaven to several refineries in the 
Ruhr, a spur has been laid to the new BP refinery site. Work 
is about to start on the laying of six pipelines which will 
eventually carry products from the refinery to a barge harbour 
being excavated three miles away on the Rhine. 


New Chemical Plants in France 

A new complex of chemical plants has been brought into 
operation by Société Anonyme des Produits Chimiques 
Saint-Gobain at their plant at Berre, near Marseilles, adjacent 
to the oil refinery of Compagnie de Raffinage Shell-Berre. 
The new facilities will enable Shell/St Gobain, in which the 
Royal Dutch Shell group of companies has a 60 per cent 
interest, to manufacture Epikote resins and base materials for 
carbon black, and for detergents, as well as to expand their 
range of organic solvents. 

Berre is becoming an increasingly important industrial 
centre in France. It is also at Berre that the Société des 
Elastoméres de Synthéses, a joint company formed by Shell 
Saint-Gobain, Texas Butadiene and Chemical Corporation 
(an associate of Godfrey L. Cabot, Boston), Michelin, Kleber 
Colombes, and Dunlop, are erecting a plant for the manu- 
facture of 50,000 tons p.a. of styrene/butadiene synthetic 
rubber, which is expected to begin production in 1961. 
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Stanlow Gas for North Western Gas Board 


Heads of Agreement have been concluded between the 
North Western Gas Board and Shell Refining Company, 
whereby Shell will supply gas from Stanlow refinery, near 
Chester, to the North Western Gas Board at their works in 
Ellesmere Port. 

The agreement will take effect from mid-1960 and cover a 
period of ten years. 

Stanlow refinery will supply 12-24 million therms a year 
to the Gas Board—equivalent to 70-140 tons of treated gas 
per day. 

In order to meet these new demands, Shell will construct 
a new gas treating plant at Stanlow refinery and will deliver 
gas to the refinery boundary. The Gas Board will build a 
new pipeline from there to their works at Ellesmere Port, 
where the gas will be processed for inclusion in the Board’s 
grid system. 


Airborne Oil Prospecting in Angola 


The latest of many world-wide oil exploration surveys 
handled by aero-geophysics companies of the Hunting 
survey group was accomplished on the Angola coast for 
Petrofina. This survey began in mid-October and was 
scheduled for completion by the middle of January. 

The area covered was a little-known coastal strip partly 
covered with thick bush and wide rivers, extending from the 
borders of French Equatorial Africa, south through the 
Congo, to a point just north of Porto Amboim. Hunting 
Geophysics Ltd operated a magnetometer-equipped DC-3 
aircraft flying at 3000 feet, so that near-surface magnetic 
effects did not mask those of deep-lying rock structures, 
covering the area in a series of parallel traverses, at a line 
spacing of two kilometres, totalling some 18,000 miles. Its 
search gear, recording continuously, collected information 
which will guide further search on the ground. The expedi- 
tion’s first base was at Luanda, and with the completion of 
the southern half of the coverage a move was made to 
Cabinda, a small town on the Atlantic coast. 


New Oil Find in Nigeria 

Shell-BP has struck oil at Korokoro, in Ogoni Division, 
25 miles south of Aba Town, in the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria, where an exploration well has just been completed to 
a total depth of 10,500 feet. 

The importance of this new discovery cannot be assessed 
until the necessary appraisal drilling takes place. The rig 
will now be moved to Bonny Island, 40 miles south of Port 
Harcourt at the mouth of the Bonny River, where a new 
exploration well is to be drilled. 

Traces of oil were also encountered in another exploration 
well drilled at Anua, in Uyo Division, 40 miles east of Aba 
Town, but further work on the well will be required to assess 
the significance of the find. Drilling on the well, which was 
taken to a total depth of 11,555 feet, has therefore been 
suspended, and the rig is being moved to Ubium, Eket 
Division, 55 miles south-east of Aba Town, for the drilling 
of a new exploration well. 

The Ubulu exploration well in Benin Province, which is 
the latest drilled by Shell-BP in the Western region of 
Nigeria, has been abandoned as a dry hole, after reaching a 
total depth of 11,430 feet. The drilling crew will now move to 
Imo River, in Aba division, in the Eastern region, near 
Port Harcourt, to resume the drilling of a new exploration 
well there. 
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Slot Machine Fuel 
Coin - operated self - 
service pumps, which 
have been installed at 
a number of BP. ser- 
vice Stations in 
Sweden, are proving 
popular with owners of 
motor scooters, mo- 
peds, and other two- 
stroke vehicles. By 
inserting one Crown 
into a Slot in the pump 
the customer can help 
himself to a certain 
quantity of petrol and 

oil mixture 


Oil Finds in Libya 

Libya Shell NV has struck oil in an exploration well at 
Bir Tlacsin about 120 miles south-west of Tripoli, Libya. 
While the presence of oil is encouraging, the value of the 
discovery will not be known until after further tests and 
appraisal by additional drilling. 

Oil companies began prospecting for oil in Libya in 1956. 
This is Shell's second exploration well and the first in this 
area. It was spudded in at the end of last December. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has announced that 
it has been advised by its Libyan affiliate, Esso Libya, that 
its Zelten number one well flowed approximately 100 brl/hr 
of 37° gravity oil on a drill stem test at a depth of 
approximately 5400 feet. 

This well is located in the Cyrenaica area on Esso con- 
cession number six and is approximately 100 miles from the 
Mediterranean coast and 200 miles south of Benghazi. The 
well is currently being drilled to a greater depth. 


First Test Well in Austria 

The first test well to be drilled in Austria by OMV/BP, a 
joint venture in which BP is associated with the Austrian oil 
concern, Osterreichische Mineraldlverwaltung, had reached 
a depth of 500 feet at the beginning of March. The well is 
being drilled at Texing, 14 miles south-west of Melk, on the 
Danube. 

A medium size Trauzl rig is being used. The well is expected 
to go down to a depth of about 6990 feet. 


BP Enter the Swiss Market 

The British Petroleum Company Ltd have placed a loan of 
60 million Swiss francs (approximately £5 million) on the 
Swiss market. The offer for sale to the Swiss public was made 
by a syndicate of that country’s banks, headed by the Union 
Bank of Switzerland. The interest rate for the loan, which was 
issued at par, is 4} per cent. The loan is unsecured and is for a 
term of 15 years, with the right of the Company to repay it in 
whole or part after 10 years. 

This is the first loan raised in Switzerland by a British 
company since the end of the war. The proceeds will be used 
towards the expansion of BP’s European operations, including 
those of its Swiss subsidiary companies. 
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Shell Oil Company Activities 

In its Annual Report 1958 the Shell Oil Company reviews 
its exploration and production activities. Important oil 
discoveries were made at Little Creek, Mississippi, which is 
being developed rapidly and is in terms of daily production 
the third largest field in the state, and at the Lazy S Ranch 
area of West Texas. where new fields were discovered and 
active development is increasing the production. 

The Company continued to hold a leading position in 
Louisiana offshore production, its gross output there aver- 
aging 41,500 bd in 1958, out of a total industry production 
of 134,500 bd. In the Four Corners Area of the south-west. 
56 producing wells were completed, and the Four Corners 
Pipeline Company, in which Shell has a 25 per cent equity 
interest, began operating in April 1958. The Company's 
gross oil production in the area rose sharply from a previ- 
ously restricted rate of 2000 bd to the present rate of 
19.500 bd. 

The Company drilled a total of 166 exploratory wells 
during the year, of which 39 were successful discoveries. The 
drilling of 784 development wells resulted in 694 oil and gas 
wells and 90 dry holes. This compared with a total of 922 
development wells in 1957, which resulted in 836 oil and gas 
producers and 86 dry holes. This figure excludes wells in 
Canada. 

Total gross crude oil production by the Company in 1958 
was 126,771,000 bd. compared to 133,879,000 bd in 1957. 

During the year under review, Shell's six refineries pro- 
cessed 169,279,000 brl of crude oil, approximately 8 per cent 
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less than in 1957. The curtailment in intake resulted in an 
average throughput of 20 per cent below the rated crude 01! 
distilling capacity of 584,000 bd. 

Capital expenditure by the Company was substantiall, 
lower in 1958, totalling $223 million as compared with 
$266 million in 1957, but, as in previous years, the largest 
proportion of these expenditures continued to be devoted 
to the acquisition of oil and gas leases, to the drilling of 
exploratory and development wells, and to the installation 
of crude oil and natural gas production facilities. The 
relative allocation of these expenditures by major function 
is shown in the following table: 


1958 1957 
per cent 
Drilling and production 69 
Chemical plants 4 6 
Pipelines and other transportation facilities 5 I 
Marketing and miscellaneous facilities —... 9 10 


Oil-Lift by Rail 
On 5 March the last of 27 special trains which had run 
between the depots of Esso Petroleum Co. during the previous 
three weeks left Hampshire for the North East coast. It 
carried 500 tons of oil in the Company's new 20-ton tank 
cars, designed by its engineers and British Railways experts 
for use on fast freight services. 
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Lectures, Conferences, and Courses 


Distillation Techniques 


A summer school on distillation techniques will be held 
at the Department of Chemical Engineering of the Lough- 
borough College of Technology from 21-30 July, inclusive. 
This course, which will cover the major design techniques in 
the field of distillation, up to or beyond the level of the usual 
undergraduate honours course, is intended for persons with 
a degree or similar qualification in a pure or applied science 
and who have some industrial experience in the field of 
process engineering. 

The syllabus will be in three parts: 


“Equilibria and 
Thermodynamics”, 


“Stagewise Calculations”, and ‘Plant 
Design™. The fee for the course, including residence at a 
hostel, is 30 guineas. Application forms may be obtained 
from The Registrar, Loughborough College of Technology, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


The British Society of Rheology 

Contributions are sought by The British Society of 
Rheology for its Spring Meeting 1960, on any of the following 
topics: the theory and measurement of normal stresses; 
lubrication; the effect of impurities on rheological studies; 
and the methods and concepts of rheology. 

Intending authors can obtain further details from 
M. F. Culpin, 8 The Broadway, Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 
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International Plastics Convention 

Sixteen papers on subjects of major importance to the 
plastics industry are to te presented at this year’s Inter- 
national Plastics Convention, to be held in conjunction with 
the International Plastics Exhibition at Olympia, London, 
17-27 June next. 

With “Developing Fields” as their theme, the papers fall 
under general headings of polyolefins (including a paper on 
“Mechanical and Physical Properties of Polypropylene”, by 
J. M. Goppel, Sheil Laboratorium Amsterdam), material 
developments, design trends, recent developments in glass- 
reinforced plastics, expanded plastics, and extrusion. 

The various sessions include papers from Holland, 
Denmark, Italy, Germany, and the U.S.A., and will be 
spread over 22-24 June. 


International Symposium on Fluorine Chemistry 

The Chemical Society and the University of Birmingham 
are jointly sponsoring an international symposium on 
fluorine chemistry at the University on 14-17 July 1959. 

An inclusive fee of £2 10s is charged to all attending the 
Symposium. Applications by those wishing to attend should 
be made before 13 June on a form obtainable from The 
General Secretary, The Chemical Society, Burlington House, 
London, W.1. 
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ASTM D-2 Discusses Nuclear Technology 
and Hydraulic Fluids 


The Joint Meeting of Committee D-2 on Petroleum 
Products and Lubricants and Committee D-16 on Industrial 
Aromatic Hydrocarbons and Related Materials was held in 
St Louis, Mo, 1-6 February. 

The meeting was featured by a Panel Discussion on 
Nuclear Technology and a Symposium on Hydraulic Fluids. 

The Panel Discussion was arranged to foster a better under- 
standing of nuclear technology related to fuels and lubricants, 
so that Committee D-2 membership could better assess the 
need for, or desirability of, committee activity in this area. 
There were four papers: 

“Review of Applications of Nuclear Energy that May Affect 
Fuel and Lubricant Properties,’ by C. G. Collins, General 
Electric Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Review of Current Research and Development Efforts on 
Fuels and Lubricants for Nuclear Applications,’ by 
R. O. Bolt, California Research Corp, Richmond, Calif. 

“Review of Activities of ASTM Committee E-10 on Radio- 
isotopes and Radiation Effects,’ by G. W. Pomeroy, 
General Electric Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Review of Need for Modified and New Test Procedure for 
Fuels and Lubricants Associated with Nuclear Radiation,” 
by A. S. De Martini, Esso Research and Engineering Co, 
Linden, N. J. 


It was agreed that there is a need for a subcommittee 
on nuclear matters within Committee D-2, to follow closely 
developments in the nuclear field that may be of significance 
with respect to fuel and lubricant requirements. 

At the Symposium on Industrial Applications of Hydraulic 
Fluids three papers were presented: 

“Suggested Practices for Fluid Change-over in Hydraulic 
Systems,”’ by A. S. Morrow, Shell Oil Co, New York, N. Y. 

“System Performance with Fire-Resistance Fluids,’ by 
R. L. Leslie, Vickers Inc, Detroit, Mich. 

“What Do We Mean by Fire Resistance?’” by John Panek, 
General Motors Corp, Detroit, Mich. 

The paper by Mr Morrow reviewed considerations involved 
in converting from one fire-resistant fluid to another; or 
from oil to a fire-resistant fluid. The influence of hydraulic 
fluids on cavitation, flow properties, compressibility, and 
other performance factors was discussed in the paper by 
Mr Leslie. The third paper presented a pictorial review by 
means of an interesting colour film of the various criteria 
that a large corporation might use in selecting hydraulic 
fluids required for different applications. The film depicted 
spray flammability tests of various hydraulic fluids. 


Scottish Industries Exhibition 

Immediately after the end of the war Scotland made a 
concentrated bid to expand and develop its industry. The 
country’s traditional heavy industries were modernized and 
the scope of industry was widened to produce a vast new 
range of products. 

The main shop-window of this progress has been the 
periodic Scottish Industries Exhibition which has now 
become, in the year of its third presentation, the largest 
trade fair in Britain. 

The 1959 Scottish Industries Exhibition will be held on 
3-19 September in the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, and is promoted 
by the Scottish Council (Development and Industry). The 
first two Scottish Industries Exhibitions, of 1949 and 1954, 
attracted over one million visitors, and business to the value 
of approximately £20 million directly resulted. 
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DECHEMA Annual Meeting 

The 1959 Annual Meeting of the DECHEMA will take place 
on the 21-22 May in the Palmengarten, Frankfurt am Main. 

A noteworthy feature of this Annual Meeting will be the 
presentation of the DECHEMA Prizes for 1957 and 1958 
of the Max-Buchner Research Foundation, to two young 
scientists whose work is of fundamental importance and 
promises to lead to further developments. 

Eminent scientists will deliver a series of lectures reporting 
the progress which has been made in technical chemistry and 
chemical engineering in recent years. The themes of the 
lectures will be development work in the field of laboratory 
techniques, works techniques, and structural materials 
techniques. A further series of papers will deal with the 
importance of technical chemistry in research and education. 

The programme of the meeting may be obtained from the 
DECHEMA, Frankfurt (Main) 7, Postfach. 


Quaternary Research Congress 


The VI International Congress of the International Associa- 
tion on Quaternary Research (INQUA) will be held in Poland 
in 1961. 

The organizing committee of the Congress, which will be 
at Warsaw and Cracow, has announced the chief subjects 
and tasks for discussion in 1961. These will include methods of 
research on the Quaternary; determination of the number 
of glaciations and their stadials, based on the stratigraphy and 
geomorphology of the Pleistocene in Poland and in neigh- 
bouring countries; and the role of glacitectonics and dead 
ice in the process of marginal forms and inland-ice formation. 

The Congress will include a ten-day excursion covering 
Gdansk, Bydgoszcz (Torun), Lodz, Cracow, Zakopane (the 
Tatras). Any remarks and suggestions concerning the 
congress and applications for membership, should be sent 
to The Secretary General, Prof. Rajmund Galon, Geo- 
graphical Institute, University, Torun (Poland). 


Polymerization Processes 


A residential course of lectures and practical exercises on 
the “Fundamentals of Polymerization Processes” is being 
held at the National College of Rubber Technology on 
6-15 July 1959, inclusive. 

The course is intended for the non-specialist, although it 
is said that participants should have a general knowledge of 
organic and physical chemistry up to approximately B.Sc. 
general level. Fees for the course are, for those in the U.K. 
£23 2s, and for those not normally resident in the U.K. 
£31 10s. 

Further information and enrolment forms are obtainable 
from: The Head, National College of Rubber Technology, 
Northern Polytechnic, Holloway Road, London N.7. 


Information Processing 
Full details of the programme of the International 
Conference on Information Processing are now available, 
and, together with registration forms, may be obtained from 
The Honorary Secretary, BCAC, Group B, c/o The Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, London, W.C.2. 
The conference is being held in Paris, on 15-20 June 1959. 
Subjects to be covered in the plenary sessions and symposia 
include: Methods of Digital Computing; Automatic Trans- 
lation of Languages; Computer Techniques of the Future; 
Numerical Analysis on Computers; and the Relationship 
between Digital and Analogue Computing. 
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Institute of Petroleum Awards 


The Council of the Institute has made the following 
awards: 


THE EASTLAKE MEDAL 


To C. Chilvers, B.Sc., F.R.L.C., F.Inst.Pet. 

Honorary secretary of the Insti- 
tute since 1947, having served as 
joint honorary secretary with 
Arthur W. Eastlake during the 
previous year when elected a 
Member of Council. Mr Chilvers 
joined the then Institution of 
Petroleum Technologists as an 
Associate in 1926, became an 
Associate Member in 1928, and a 
Fellow in 1938 when the name of 
the society was changed to The 
Institute of Petroleum. During 
this period he was a member 
of the panel of abstractors and has 
served on several sub-committees 
and panels of the Standardization Committee. 

A director of Esso Petroleum Company Ltd since 1956, 
Mr Chilvers joined it in 1926, when it was the Anglo-American 
Oil Company Ltd, as a chemist at the Purfleet Terminal. 
In 1939 he was appointed manager of the Technical Sales 
Department and during the war was joint manager of the 
Chemical Department of the Petroleum Board. Returning to 
Esso after the war he held various managerial appointments 
before being appointed to the Board. 

The Medal will be presented to Mr Chilvers at the General 

Meeting of the Institute on 7 October 1959. 


C. Chilvers 


THE REDWOOD MEDAL 
» A. C. Hartley, C.B.E., F.C.G.1., B.Sc. (Eng.), Hon.- 
M.I.Mech.E., F.Inst.Pet. 

Has been associated with the 
petroleum industry since 1924 when 
he joined the Anglo- Persian Oil 
(now British Petroleum) Company 
Ltd. In 1925 he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Engineer- 
ing Department and then assistant 
manager of the Supply Department. 
In 1931 he deputized in Persia for 
the assistant general manager 
(technical) and during 1932-4 was 
; seconded to the Iraq Petroleum 
Elliott & Fry Company Ltd for the design and 

A. C. Hartley development of the Kirkuk-Tripoli 

j pipelines. Returning to the then 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Ltd he held the post of chief 

engineer until the end of 1950, when he retired. He is now a 

consultant with Messrs Rendel, Palmer and Tritton and a 
director of Johnson and Phillips Ltd. 

During the war he was released from Anglo-Iranian for 
various contributions to the war effort. In particular he was 
engaged with the Petroleum Division of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power on the development of the “Pluto” cross-channel 


pipelines. From October 1942, he was technical director of 


the Petroleum Warfare Department and was concerned with 
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the “Fido” airfield fog-clearance scheme and with the 
development of flame weapons. 

Mr Hartley was first elected to the Council of the Institu‘e 
of Petroleum in 1934 and has served for two periods (1942 8 
and 1955-8) as a vice-president. He was chairman of the 
Engineering Committee 1937-48 and is a member of several 
committees of the Council. 

He was awarded the C.B.E., in 1944 and the United States 
Medal of Freedom in 1946. 

The award of the Redwood Medal is associated with a 
Redwood Lecture. The lecture and presentation of the medal 
will take place later in the year and will deal with engineering 
and the petroleum industry. 


HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 


To Sir Philip Southwell, C.B.E., M.C., B.Sc., F.Inst.Pet. 
President of the Institute 1950-2, 
Sir Philip Southwell joined in 1928 
and was elected to the Council in 
1936, becoming a vice-president 
in 1948. He has served on several 

of the Council committees. 

Managing director of Kuwait 
Oil Company Ltd since the end of 
the war, he was created a Knight in 
1958, having been awarded the 
C.B.E. in 1953. From 1930 until 
he joined Kuwait Oil Company, 
Sir Philip was with the Anglo- 
j Persian (later Anglo-Iranian) Oil 
Douglas Glass Company, being manager of the 
Sir Philip Southwell Fields and Geological Branch for 
a number of years. Previously he 
was Petroleum Technologist to the Government of Trinidad. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
To Sir Leonard Sinclair and Sir Reginald Ayres, K.B.E., C.B. 

Sir Leonard Sinclair had been 
associated with Esso Petroleum 
Company (formerly Anglo- 
American Oil Company) Ltd for 
over 50 years when he retired from 
the chairmanship at the end of 1958. 
He joined the Company as an 
office boy in Manchester in 1908 
and in 1922 was appointed sales 
representative. By 1933 he had 
risen to be assistant general sales 
manager. In 1936 he joined the 
International Association (Petro- 
leum Industry) Ltd, an organiza- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company 

Sir Leonard Sinclair (N.J.). 

During world war II he was a 
director of the Petroleum Board and in 1943 was made a 
director of Esso. Six years later he became a managing 
director and was appointed chairman and managing director 
in 1951, the year in which the refinery at Fawley was opened 
by the then Prime Minister, C. R. Attlee. 

Sir Leonard gave up the managing directorship of Esso in 
May 1957 and subsequently resigned from the boards of a 
number of other companies, of most of which he was chair- 
man. He is at present a director of Eagle Star Insurance 
Company, chairman of Valor Company, and a member 
(part-time) of the British Transport Commission. 

He was created a Knight in 1955 
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Sir Reginald Ayres, who is a 
Deputy-Secretary at the Ministry 
of Power, has been concerned with 
oil affairs in the Ministry since he 
became its Deputy Accountant 
General in 1942. He was made 
Accountant General in 1950 and 
appointed to his present position 
in 1955. Before joining the 
Ministry of Power, he was with 
the Ministry of Labour from 1921 
and seconded to the Commission 
for Special Areas 1934-39. He 
was appointed O.B.E. in 1946, 


Sir Reginald Ayres 


* 


* 


C.B.E. in 1949, C.B. in 1955, and created a Knight (K.B.E.) 
in 1958. 
The Honorary Fellowship and the Honorary Memberships 


will be presented at the general meeting of the Institute on 
7 October 1959. 


International Convention on Sea Pollution by Oil 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation said on 4 March that the following 
countries had ratified the International Convention for the 
Prevention of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil: the U.K., 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Irish Republic, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden. 


* 


The London Lubricating Oil and Grease Association 


Encouragement for the Small Distributors 


An atmosphere of friendliness marked the annual luncheon 
of The London Lubricating Oil and Grease Association, held 
under the chairmanship of E. Attwood. 

Guests of honour 
were C. M. Merrick, 
managing director of 
Petrofina (Gt Britain) 
Ltd, and K. G. Pratt, 
president of The 
National Lubricating 
Oil and Grease 
Federation. 

The toast of The 
Association was aptly 
proposed by Mr 
Merrick, who said 
that he had last ad- 
dressed them eleven 
years ago. At that 
time his audience had 
been somewhat 
apprehensive about 
the effect of the im- 
mobilization of the 
Lubricating Oil Pool 
of the Petroleum 
Board, and were in 
need of some encouragement. In the course of his speech 
on that occasion he had made five specific points, in which 
he had said that there was ample evidence that the pre-war 
wholesalers were intending “to re-open their businesses, which 
could have no purpose but to supply the smaller distributors”. 
He had also said that the distributing companies of the 
large importers had been good neighbours of the trade as a 
whole and that, as nearly all had joined the NLOGF, a 
Federation essentially of small distributors, the presumption 
was that the latter would remain in business. 

The intervening years had, said Mr Merrick, been en- 
couraging. He had great faith in the small distributor and 
had backed his belief shortly after the war by joining a 
company that was then putting a new petrol on the market. 
The competition from the established petrol companies had 
never been unfair or unfriendly. 

Rationalization had resulted in many organizations pre- 
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paring their own specifications for lubricants in preference 
to using branded oils. The small business could better adjust 
itself to such changes than could a large one. Therefore, he 
said that they had no need to worry either on that account 
or because of price competition. 

While there might be a tendency for the trade of some 
lubricating oil companies to go down, Mr Merrick saw no 
need for them to go out of business. In this connexion he 
again referred to his remarks in 1948, quoting as follows: 
“In free competition the big distributor has advantages over 
the small: for example he is, or ought to be, able to effect 
economies by the very volume of the business which he 
handles. But the small distributor has advantages, too: he, 
on his side, can effect economies by localizing his distribution 
and he is well fitted to offer a degree of personal service which 
many customers like, and quite understandably like, and 
which it is hard for the big companies to match”. 

Concluding, Mr Merrick said that many people shared the 
liking for the small man. A large portion of British industry 
was in the hands of small concerns. Competition, provided 
it was fair and friendly, was a good thing. 


Lubricants—Ancient and Modern 

E. Attwood, thanking Mr Merrick for his remarks, said 
that the lubricating oil industry was much older than the 
petroleum industry. In fact, the earliest records went back 
to 2600-1400 Bc, when hog fat was used to lubricate sledges. 
Later, there was a need for lubricants for chariot axles. 

In former days such things as palm oil, castor oil, and so 
on, were the normal lubricants. The lubrication industry 
and the art and science of lubrication would still be thriving 
in the nuclear age, long after petroleum had been forgotten 
as a fuel. He forecast also that SAE Numbers would still 
be in vogue, but with a difference. They would be Society 
of Atomic Engineers ratings. 

Welcoming all their guests, Mr Attwood said he was 
particularly pleased at the presence of the President of The 
National Lubricating Oil and Grease Federation. Mr Pratt, 
he said, had done much for the welfare of the industry. 

K. G. Pratt, on behalf of the guests, thanked the chairman 
and members of the Association for their hospitality and for 
their reception of the toast. He was particularly proud, he 
said, to be the president of the Federation. 
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World Petroleum Statistics 1957 


World production of crude petroleum reached 6440 million 
bri in 1957, an increase of 5-1 per cent over the figure for 
1956, according to statistics published by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines.* 

Crude petroleum imported into Western Europe during 
1957 totalled 757 million brl, a slight gain over 1956. About 
80-5 per cent of the crude shipped to the area went to the 
U.K., France, Italy, and the Netherlands. 

Exports of crude from the Middle East, exclusive of 
receipts by Aden and Bahrain, totalled 972 million brl in 
1957, a slight gain over 1956. Within this total the greatest 
fluctuations compared with the previous year were registered 
by Fran and Iraq, with a 34 per cent increase and a 31-8 
decrease respectively. Venezuela exported 759 million 
brl of crude, a 13-6 per cent increase over 1956. 

In the sphere of refining, crude runs to stills amounted to 
6295 million brl, whilst the output of major products came 
to 5182 million brl compared with 5097 million in the 
previous year. 


* World Petroleum Statistics—1957, prepared by J. V. Hightower. 
under the direction of Donald S. Colby, chief, Branch of Petroleum 
Economics, Division of Petroleum, U.S.B.M., WPS No. 115. 


The free world demand for major refined products in 
1957 was 4753 million brl (4654 million in 1956). The 
following percentage gains occurred in regional groups: 
North America and Caribbean, 0-5; South America, 5-5; 
Western Europe, 0:6; Middie East, 11-1; Asia, 21-4; 
Africa, 10-6; Oceania, 6°8. 


Definitions 
Votor fuel—Includes aviation gasoline, other gasolines, and 
naphtha from crude and natural gasoline, and blended alcohol 
or benzol. 

Kerosine 
and heating. 

Distillate fuel oil—\Includes gas oil, diesel oil, and light heating 
oils. 

Residual fuel oil—Includes blends of distillate and residual oil 
in which residual predominates. 

Lubricating oil—Includes all grades of lubricating oil and oils 
used in grease manufacture. Also includes oils for use in electrical 
transformers. 

Estimated domestic demand—Bunker loadings on aircraft and 
ships engaged in international trade are included in the domestic 
demand of the country where such loadings occurred. They are 
not classified as exports from that country. 


Includes all grades of kerosine for power, lighting, 


TABLE I 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


CRUDE PETROLEUM—YEAR 1957 


(Thousands of barrels) 


Other 
Country Production Imports Exports Crude runs demand and Stock 
to stills losses change 
NORTH AMERICA: 
Canada = 181,846 111,905 55,674 238,586 329 838 
Cuba ... 395 15,111 - 13,949 5 1,552 
Mexico vA 88,266 1,434 4,037 81,659 5,565 1,561 
United States ... 2.616,901 373,255 0,243 . 2,890,436 33,678 15,799 
Total 2,887,408 501,705 109,954 3,224,630 39,577 14,952 
Daily Average 7,911 1,375 301 8,835 108 42 
SOUTH AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN: 
Argentina a 33,953 42,763 — 74,951 200 1,565 
Bolivia 3,575 1,026 2,558 15 24 
Brazil ... 10,106 35,951 45,000 50 1,007 
Chile ... ae = 4,337 3,074 - 7,716 20 325 
Colombia 46,782 26,964 17,671 922 1,225 
Ecuador 3,191 1,206 2,072 20 107 
(a)Neth. Antilles. 272,487 272,616 129 
Peru... ron 19,289 3,295 15,798 60 136 
Puerto Rico 12,899 - 13,102 — 203 
Trinidad 34,064 17,998 3,405 50,088 100 1,531 
Uruguay - 8,127 - 8,108 - 19 
Venezuela 1,014,457 - 758,799 243,088 855 2,715 
Total 1,169,754 393,299 794,695 752,768 11,242 4,348 
Daily average... 3,205 1,078 2,062 31 13 
WESTERN EUROPE: 
Austria 21,955 7,747 14,046 100 62 
Belgium 40,334 40,227 - 107 
Denmark 211 194 7 
France 10,189 176,508 142 182,534 50 4,171 
Germany, W: estern 28,698 59,664 87,498 150 714 
Italy and Trieste 8,593 140,394 150,354 50 1,417 
Netherlands 10,625 97,315 111,017 40 3,117 
Norway 808 760 - 48 
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TABLE I 


(Thousands of barrels) 


—CRUDE PETROLEUM—YEAR 1957—(CONTD.) 


Country 


WESTERN EUROPE. contd. 
Portugal 

Spain ... 

Sweden 


United Kingdom 


Total 
Daily average 


MIDDLE EAST: 
Aden : 
Bahrain 
Egypt ... 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Neutral Zone ... 
Qatar ... = 
Saudi Arabia ... 
Turkey 
Total 
Daily average 
OTHER ASIA: 
China ... 
Formosa 
Burma 
India 
Pakistan 
Japan ... 
Total 
Daily average 


OTHER AFRICA: 
Algeria... 
Canary Islands 
Morocco 
Union of South Africa 
French Equator. Africa 
Angola... 


Total 
Daily average 

OCEANIA: 

Australia 

British Borneo 
(b)Indonesia 

Philippines 

_New Zealand . 


Total 
Daily average 


TOTAL ABOVE COUNTRIES 
Daily average 


U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE: 


U.S.S.R. 
Other Eastern Europe 


Total 
Daily average 


WORLD TOTAL 
Daily average 


Production 


11,691 
16,157 
263,134 
163,498 
423 
416,045 


23,259 
50,798 
362,121 
2,159 


1,304,285 
3,587 


(E) 5,000 
17 

2,958 

3,241 

2,200 

2,243 


15,659 
43 


41,821 
116,430 
6 
158,257 
433 


5,623,969 
15,408 


717,600 
98,900 


816,500 
2,237 


6,440,469 
17,645 


Imports 


112,511 


308 


(E) 
5,478 


fe) 32: 000 
92,695 


130,173 
357 


72 


Exports 


1,060,172 
2,905 


2,087,627 


5,719 


5,629 


-Crude runs 
to stills 


14,560 
194,210 


"826,957, 
2.266 


66,871 

(e) 21,500 
119,800 

(e) 11,900 
8,001 

9,966 

7,841 


349,546 
958 


(E) 4,800 
5,040 


38,908 


143, 261 
392 


173, 851 
476 


5,497, 951 
063 


(E) 677,600 


(E) 119,100 


6,294,651 


17,246 


Other 
demand and 
losses 


41 
891 


Stock 
change 


431 


32,326 


(a) Netherlands Antilles imports are net, excluding 3,046,000 barrels re-exported. 
(b) Includes New Guinea, where production was: 2,279,000 barrels. 
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(e) Partly estimated. 
(E) Estimated. 
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TABLE II 
PRODUCTION OF MAJOR REFINED PRopUCTS*—YEAR 1957 
(Thousands of barrels) 


Motor Distillate Residual Lubricating Total majo 
Country fuel** | Kerosine fuel oil fuel oil oil product 
NORTH AMERICA (Total) ... 1,618,983 132.864 743.161 510,972 58,817 3,064,797 
Canada 94,097 12.845 62,125 46.411 2.108 217,586 
Cuba 277 (e) 1,130 (e) 3,340 (e) 5,790 67 13,097 
Mexico 20.654 8,180 8,257 43,115 919 81,125 
United States 1,501,462 110,709 669.439 415,656 55,723 2,752,989 
SOUTH AMERICA AND 
CARIBBEAN (Total) 138,311 44.235 125,863 417,797 4,566 730,772 
Argentina 15,599 8.675 11,208 33,224 987 69,693 
Bolivia 1,037 284 404 736 2,461 
Brazil 18,503 1,334 4,751 17,243 41,831 
Chile 3,310 220 1,418 2,055 7,003 
Colombia 6,058 1.415 2,523 7,482 70 17,548 
Ecuador ... ae 643 218 357 809 - 2,027 
Netherlands Antilles 36.487 18,315 41,523 176,137 2,311 274,773 
Peru es 6,164 3,005 4.917 2.574 69 16,729 
Puerto Rico 5,029 528 1,168 6,115 — 12,840 
Trinidad 9,752 2,845 10,999 22,384 - 45,980 
Uruguay ... 2,206 1,261 834 3,595 — 7,896 
Venezuela 33,523 6.135 45,761 145,443 1,129 231,991 
WESTERN EUROPE (Total) ... 197,292 33.935 187,900 310,695 16,836 746,658 
Austria 2,142 1,039 4,081 6,999 462 14,723 
Belgium ... 9.818 1,514 9,780 15,920 199 37,231 
Denmark ea 36 12 48 
France ... 51,080 2,684 36,854 62,005 3,977 156,600 
Germany (Western) 28,841 806 23,902 18,122 3,381 75,052 
Italy and Trieste 30,201 4,047 39,979 58,511 1,022 133,760 
Netherlands 22,076 4,378 24,947 45,437 1,995 98,833 
Norway 127 = 189 59 108 483 
Portugal 1,994 1,500 | 1,151 2,531 — 7,176 
Spain 5.099 961 5,354 11,081 253 22,748 
Sweden we 1,884 (e) 2,100 3,297 6,418 158 13,587 
United Kingdom 44,030 14,906 38,330 83,600 5,281 186,147 
MIDDLE EAST (Total) 63.400 33,426 60,842 165.411 115 323,194 
Aden 5,089 2,100 6,504 15,653 - 29,346 
Bahrain 13,902 4,559 14,447 29,687 — 62,595 
Egypt 2.458 2,127 (E) 2.400 12,930 - 19,915 
Iran 24,041 16,896 18,948 48.962 107 108,954 
Iraq --- | (e) 1,840 (e) 1,730 (e) 2,290 (e) 5,280 8 11,148 
Israel 1,408 1,082 1,649 3,080 -- 7,219 
Kuwait 493 170 1,671 7,375 - 9,709 
Lebanon ... 1,582 851 1.851 3.381 7,665 
Neutral Zone = = 
Saudi Arabia 12.054 3,911 10,965 38,015 _ 64,945 
Turkey ... 533 117 1,048 — 1,698 
OTHER ASIA (Total) 37,414 14,664 19.317 57,082 3,308 131,785 
China (E) 1,700 (E) 500 (E) 300 (E) 1,400 (E) 100 4,000 
Formosa ... 1.254 898 835 1.905 — 4,892 
Burma ) 
India > 10,727 5,602 7.817 > 11,600 > 40 \ 35,786 
Pakistan : J J 
Japan... 23.733 7,664 10,365 42.17 3,168 87,107 
OTHER AFRICA (Total) 5,889 1,365 6.554 9.882 76 23.766 
Canary Islands ... = ie es 2,773 872 4,427 7,912 76 16,060 
Morocco see 312 71 161 106 — 650 
Union of South Africa ... Be sue 2,804 422 1,966 1,864 — 7,056 
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PRODUCTION 


TABLE II 


(Thousands of barrels) 


oF MAJjor REFINED PRODUCTS*—YEAR 1957—(CONTD.) 


Country 


OCEANIA (Total) eh 


Australia 
British Borneo 
Indonesia 
Philippines 


TOTAL ABOVE COUNTRIES 
Daily average 


Motor 
fuel** 


50,874 


24,446 
23,594 
2,834 


2,112,163 
5,787 


Distillate 
Kerosine fuel oil 
13,656 39,106 
1,381 12,789 
‘L773 24,843 
502 1,474 
274,145 1,182,743 
751 3,240 


Residual 
fuel oil 


1,529,160 
4,189 


Lubricating 
oil 


Total major 
products 


59,353 


5,182,165 
14,197 


(e) Partly estimated. (E) Estimated. *From crude petroleum, blending agents, and oils re-processed. **Motor fuel includes the following 
known amounts of jet fuel (1,000 barrels) for these countries: United States, 63,322; Canada, 4,707; Venezuela, 3,926; Italy, 3,842; France, 


3,937: Iran, 1,377; Saudi Arabia, 3,148. 


TABLE III 


EsTIMATED Domestic DEMAND FOR MAJOR PRODUCTS—1957 


(Thousands of barrels) 


Country 


NORTH AMERICAN 
CARIBBEAN: 
Alaska and Hawaii 
Canada 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominica 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras, British 
Jamaica ... 

Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama, Canal Zone 
Panama, Republic 
Puerto Rico 
Salvador ... 

Trinidad 

United States 


AND 


Total above 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
British Guiana ... 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador ... 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay ... 
Venezuela 


Total above ... 


Motor 
fuel 


1,431 
1,392,953 


1,533,811 


15,529 
811 
25,194 
150 
3,885 
7,627 
1,280 
280 
5,991 
2,270 
13,411 


76,428 


Distillate Residual Lubricants Total 
Kerosine fuel oil fuel oil 
140 3,100 8,200 140 18,470 
14,608 69,587 55,130 3,190 232,667(a) 
60 400 170 30 1,110 
1,160 4,550 14,400 300 26,390 
70 400 1,000 60 2,320 
140 370 950 45 2,405 
20 200 190 11 721 
15 30 — 5 100 
183 891 2,553 26 4,315 
9,480 10,820 34,200 1,075 81,420 
40 430 160 15 1S 
30 2,950 4,940 15 8,385 
190 380 650 20 2,030 
820 1,300 5,820 70 13,090 
165 157 302 24 1,266 
217 3,150 9,130 45 13,973 
107,701 616,090 548,801 41,215 2,706,760(a) 
135,039 714,805 686,596 46,286 3,116,537 
8,885 14,987 45,113 1,194 85,708 
270 379 715 37 222 
4,354 12,201 27,500 1,196 70,445 
100 248 704 20 1,222 
1,210 ZT 6,070 172 14,115 
1,664 2,488 4,339 242 16,360 
230 500 1,000 40 3,050 
80 101 94 14 569 
2,241 2,961 3,748 80 15,021 
1,260 1,750 5,130 90 10,500 
3,262 9,188 24,781 51,167(a) 
23,556 47,581 119,194 3,610 270,369 
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TABLE III 


EsTIMATED Domestic DEMAND FOR MAJOR PRODUCTS 


(Thousands of barrels) 


1957 (CONTD.) 


Country Motor Kerosine Distillate Residual Lubricants Total 
; fuel fuel oil fuel oil 
WESTERN EUROPE: 
Austria... = 3.391 131 | 2,618 6,533 $67 13,240 
Belgium ... 10,000 550 12.783 18,000 707 42,040 
Denmark 6,205 890 | 7,440 11,570 350 26,455 
Finland ... 4,000 600 3,600 4,500 200 12,900 
France... 39.645 749 29.851 57,090 3.515 130,850(«) 
Germany, W estern ae a ee 31,756 385 30,436 42,663 3,591 108,83] 
Greece... 2.100 800 3,600 5,200 120 11,820 
Iceland... 550 40 800 1,000 30 2,420 
Ireland (Eire)... 2.800 750 1,300 2.500 120 7,470 
Italy and Trieste 13.600 1,194 15,472 55,270 1,414 86,950(h) 
Netherlands... 9,877 2.400 14,061 25,177 1,100 52,615 
Norway ... 3.655 1,100 7,620 9.890 300 22,565 
Portugal Sa See 2,004 1,070 2.708 3,910 170 9,862 
6,444 1,590 5,636 14,054 610 28,334 
Sweden ... 10,907 1,570 23,372 27,100 800 63,749 
Switzerland 5,831 560 9,989 375 20,072 
United Kingdom 66,028 10,354 37,621 81,852 5,873 201,728 
Total above 218,793 24,733 208,907 369,626 19,842 841,901 
MIDDLE EAST: 
Bahrain 420 176 1,338 3,669 10 5,613 
Iraq 1,736 1,840 2,075 4,760 120 10,531 
Israel We 1,408 1.100 1,649 5,500 100 9,757 
Jordan... = 320 270 320 70 20 1,000 
Kuwait ... 823 175 757 11,880 40 13,675 
Lebanon ... 1,290 350 870 2,290 90 4,890 
Saudi Arabia... 1,610 363 2,227 10,895 25 15,120 
Syria 800 550 2,000 1,000 80 4,430 
Turkey... 3,150 2,129 3,690 980 360 10,309 
Total above ... 11,557 6,953 14,926 41,044 845 75,325 
ASIA: 
Afghanistan 118 13 63 - 4 198 
Burma... es 1,000 400 600 300 100 2,400 
Cambodia and S. Vi iet Nam 1,900 500 700 600 70 3,770 
Ceylon 1,600 900 1,900 5,500 70 9,970 
Formosa ... 1,500 250 800 1,900 100 4,550 
India 8,700 13.800 9,000 9,000 1,700 42,200 
Japan = 23,395 7.196 18,700 52,950 3,455 105,696 
Malaya .. 2,900 900 5,900 16,800 200 26,700 
Pakistan 2,000 1,550 3,400 6,300 250 13,500 
Thailand ... 2.400 670 2,050 1,250 200 6,570 
Total above ... 45,513 26,179 43,113 94,600 6,149 215,554 
AFRICA: 
Algeria... 2,168 541 1,800 1,600 148 6,257 
Angola... 450 70 430 200 50 1,200 
Belgian Congo ... 1,910 260 1,100 220 160 3,650 
Egypt... 2.700 5.500 3,800 13,800 270 26,070 
Ethiopia mt _ Pa 530 30 100* N.A 40 700 
Fr. Equator. Africa 520 95 330* N.A. 40 985 
Ghana... 1,200 300 850 300 80 2,730 
Kenya... 1,081 328 4,956* N.A. 59 6,424 
Liberia... 160 30 50 — 10 250 
Madagascar 490 100 220 20 45 875 
Morocco 2,230 350 950 1,230 50 4,810 
Nigeria... 2,130 650 800 250 100 3,930 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland ey ne 2,098 291 950* N.A. 156 3,495 
Sudan... : ons 770 210 490 970 50 2,490 
Tanganyika 550 190 500 550 40 1,830 
Tunisia ... 646 271 843 1,295 48 3,103 
Uganda ... ee me: 523 156 206 75 26 986 
Union of South Africa . Bee a 12,978 4,055 6,116 7,324 787 31,260 
West Africa, French ... sat a 2,050 495 3.800 9,150 100 15,595 
Total above ... 35,184 13,922 28,291 36,984 2,259 116,640 
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TABLE III 
DEMAND FOR Major PRopuctTs—1957 (CONTD.) 


EsTIMATED Domestic 


(Thousands of barrels) 


Country Motor Kerosine 
fuel 

OCEANIA: 
Australia 29,798 3,392 
Indonesia 5,626 | 7,478 
New Caledonia 140 | 30 
New Zealand 7,450 250 
Philippines 6,232 1,573 
Total above 49.246 | 12,723 
TOTAL ABOVE ‘COUNTRIES 1,970,532 243,105 
Daily average 5,399 666 


Distillate Residual Lubricants Total 
fuel oil oil 
11,210 17,544 1,400 63,344(c) 
4'823 6.461 293 24.681 
240* N.A. 15 425 
2,290 2.480 300 12,770 
3.597 3.477 270 15.149 
22,160 29.962 2.278 116,369 
1,079,783 1,378,006 81,269 4,752,695 
2'958 3,775 223 13.021 


~ (a) Total excludes aviation jet fuel, the demand for which (1,000 barrels) was reported in the following countries: Canada, 4,393; United 


States, 72,961; Venezuela, 74; France, 810 (civilian only). 


Data for other countries not available. 


(b) Total excludes aviation jet fuel, the demand for which (1,000 barrels) was reported in Italy as 990. Data for other countries not available. 


(c) Total excludes aviation jet fuel, the demand for which in Australia (1,000 barrels) was reported as 821. 


available. 
* May include unreported amount of residual fuel oil. 
N.A.—Not Available. 


Data for other countries not 


TABLE IV 
BUNKER O1L DELIVERIES TO VESSELS ENGAGED IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE—1957 
(Thousands of barrels daily) 


Jan—June July—Dec 
Bunker Total Bunker Total 
distillate residual distillate residual 

United States (continental) 38-0 217-5 255*5 33-5 214°1 247-6 
Canada ... 2:6 19-7 22°3 3:2 16:1 19-3 
Central and South America 19-5 72-2 91-7 15-9 63-3 79-2 
West Indies 33-9 99-7 133-6 30:2 87-2 117-4 
West Africa* 36-2 69-4 105-6 31-8 55-8 87-6 
U.K. and Eire ... 14-4 61-1 19-9 66-2 86-1 
North Europe, including French and Atlantic ports 29:1 57-7 86-8 36-1 74-2 110-3 
Mediterranean, including Spain and Portugal 28-6 80-4 109-0 24-7 54-1 78-8 

Middle East, including Egypt, Red Sea, and Persian 
Gul... 22:6 95-6 118-2 32-0 127-3 159-3 
South and East Africa 7:0 30-0 37-0 3-4 14-3 17:7 
India, Burma, and Ceylon 3-0 20:3 23°3 2:1 17-4 19-5 
East and South Asia, ‘Indonesia and Japan 19-0 17-4 71-0 88-4 
Australasia 5-2 17:6 22:8 6-1 15-8 21-9 
Total above 259-1 903-3 1,162-4 256:3 876°8 1,133-1 

* Partly estimated. 
* * * 


CHANGE IN U.K. OIL TAXATION 


The only change made in the taxation of hydrocarbon oils 
in the 1959 Budget was to exempt from Customs and Excise 
Duty from 8 April heavy oil not used as fuel in road vehicles, 
i.e. heavy oil used as fuel in:— 

(a) Engines with which a road vehicle is equipped but which 
do not propel the vehicle and do not draw their fuel from 
the same supply as the propelling engine; 


(b) Vehicles which are not used on public roads and are not 
licensed for such use; 


(c) Vehicles exempt from vehicle licence duty as road con- 
struction vehicles; and 

(d) Vehicles exempt from vehicle licence duty because they 
are used on roads only to a limited extent in passing from 
one part of a holding to another. 

Duty is still payable on heavy oil used as fuel in a vehicle 
which is chargeable with vehicle licence duty as a goods 
vehicle even though it is otherwise of a kind eligible for the 
use of rebated oil. 


M a\ 


1959 


EUROPEAN EQUIPMENT CONGRESS 


The Third European Congress of Petroleum Equipment 
organized by the Fédération Européenne des Constructeurs 
d’Equipement Peétrolier, will be held in Paris on 22-25 June 
1959. The official languages will be English, French, and 
German. 

Registration fees for participants is £20. The programme 
which includes visits to oil installations and equipment 
manufacturers’ works, consists of four main sections of 
papers: Safety in Refining Operations; The Transport and 
Distribution of Petroleum Products; Drilling Techniques and 
Equipment; and a report on the outcome of the 5th World 
Petroleum Congress. 

Further particulars and registration forms are ootainable 
from the Secrétariat Général, 111 Congrés Européen Equipe- 
ment Petrolier, 44 Rue Pasquier, Paris, 8e, or from the 
CBMPE, 2 Princes Row, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1. 
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T. A. Layne, chairman of the Society 


Nearly two hundred students and their guests were present 
at the 12th Annual Dinner of the Birmingham University 
Chemical Engineering Society, which is also the Student 
Section of the IP, on 3 March. Guest of honour was Sir 
Alexander Fleck, C.B.E.. F.R.S., chairman of ICI Ltd, and 
the guests included many persons prominent in the petroleum 
and chemical industries. 

Principal toast of the evening was “The Chemical Engineer 
in Industry” and it was proposed by Professor F. H. Garner, 
O.B.E., head of the Chemical Engineering Department and 
president of the Society. He said that, although the Depart- 
ment had been in possession of its new building for about 
eighteen months, there were some consequential changes 
yet to be completed—in particular the reorganization of the 
workshop. They were also hoping to soon have available a 
small pilot plant building which would include the new 
petroleum fractionating still generously presented by Caltex 
Services Ltd, largely through the kind offices of Verdon 
King. 

Their building was designed for an intake of 60 under- 
graduates but now had to cope with 78, so that with the three 
graduate schools they had an intake of 100 and, allowing for 
new research students, an annual total of over 120. Any 
further expansion would make it necessary for them to have 
more buildings. 

They were giving much attention to broader education, 
said Professor Garner, because of the need they felt for its 
improvement. However, judging from the narrow viewpoint 
displayed by some of the classicists in letters in the Birmingham 
Post, they seemed to need broader education more than 
_Scientists and technologists. 

Francis Osborn, in his advice to a son, wrote: 


“Scholars by a too long plodding in the same track seldom 
dilate beyond the Circle of a narrow Profession of which they 
carry so apparent marks, as bewray, in all places, by their words 
and gestures, the Pedand Company they were brought up in: so 
that all waies of Preferment are stopped against them.” 


This was in a book published in 1658 when Latin was the 
only means of instruction, and science was just bursting out 
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BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


12th Annual Dinner 


of its shell. It did show that, even three hundred years ago, 
the idea that Latin produced the broadminded man who 
could take command of affairs was not believed. 

Sir Alexander Fleck, C.B.E., replying said that at one time 
he had been sceptical about chemical engineering but he was 
now a sincere convert to the whole science. 

They had, that evening, indulged in several branches of 
chemical engineering. For example, there had been a certain 
amount of wet grinding and some exercise of economical 
means of conveying. At that moment the processes of extrac- 
tion and absorption were in operation. 

It was a pleasure to him, said Sir Alexander, to visit 
Birmingham for their dinner. Birmingham had a great 
tradition for many inspiring developments in the field of 
chemical engineering and he instanced the early work on the 
production of sulphuric acid in lead chambers by Roebuck 
and also the encouragement which had been given to Murdoch 
in his work on gas production from coal. 

He also mentioned the pioneer work of Castner who, 
coming from America in 1886 to Birmingham, had there set 
up his process for the production of aluminium. Although 
his process had soon been replaced by the electrolytic method, 
it was an important development. Allied with the name of 
Castner was also his metallic sodium process, which was 
carried on in Birmingham until 1898 when it was transferred 
elsewhere, and another process which was still making many 
thousands of tons of cyanide. 


- 


Sir Alexander Fleck, guest of honour, with Professor F. H. 
Garner, president of the Society 
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In more modern times, said Sir Alexander, there was the 

joneer work on alkali of Chance and Hunt, and the work of 
Albright and Wilson in the phosphorus field. These were but 
a few of the lasting contributions which Birmingham had 
made to chemical engineering. 

Wishing the Chemical Engineering Department every 
success, he thought the outlook for chemical engineers was 
bright. For example, he had been informed that although 
ICl employed about 5 per cent of the chemists and engineers of 
the U.K., the figure for chemical engineers was something 
like 10 per cent. Also, at the beginning of the present decade, 
about 10 per cent of chemical engineers were employed in the 
higher ranks of the administration. To-day that figure was 
more like 30 per cent. 

I. R. Haerle, junior treasurer of the Society, proposed the 
toast of the Guests. He expressed the pleasure of the members 
of the Society at the presence among them of so many re- 
presentatives of modern industry. It was essential, he said, 


Also among the guests were A. S. White (AERE), H. W. 
Stevenson (“Shell” Research Ltd), Dr D. Clayton (ICI), 
and P. F. Ellis (BP Refinery (Llandarcy) Ltd) 


1958 James 


The James Clayton Prize is awarded annually by the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers to a member or members 
who, in the opinion of the Council, contribute most in the 
year to modern engineering science, by way of research, 
invention, experimental work, or a treatise or paper on a 
modern engineering subject, or originality in engineering 
design, or by service to engineering. 

The 1958 Prize has been awarded to: 

W. J. Heynes, M.I.Mech.E., for his outstanding contri- 
bution to the design and development of the modern 
automobile; Sir F. Ewart Smith, M.A., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.S.. 
for his personal contribution to the advancement of mechani- 
cal engineering, particularly in the chemical industry, and to 
the training of engineers. 

Mr Heynes is a director and chief engineer of Jaguar 
Cars Ltd, Coventry. In 1951 he became a member of the 
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Professor S. R. M. Ellis, C. S. Rees and H. Fossett (of 
Associated Ethyl Company), and G. A. Dickins (Mobil Oil 
Company) were among the guests 


that Britain must be brought ahead of the rest of the world 
and it was important to them to meet those leaders and to 
hear of new spheres and new scope for chemical engineers. 

After expressing the thanks of the guests for the enthusiastic 
manner in which the toast had been accorded, S. Burman, 
C.B.E., Pro-Chancellor of the University and vice-president 
of the Society, said that the Society was the largest in the 
University. It was a virile society and a great deal of credit 
was due ito the leadership of its president, Professor Garner. 

Proposing the health of the Society Mr Burman said that 
it was important that so many men devoted themselves to the 
work of such organizations. Coupling the toast with the 
name of the Society's chairman, he said that thanks were due 
to him and to the members of the Committee for their work. 

T. A. Layne, chairman of the Society, after thanking Mr 
Burman for his remarks and the company for their reception 
of the toast, reviewed the activities of the Society during the 
year. 


C layton Prize 


Council of the Automobile Division of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, and in 1958 a vice-chairman. In 1952 
he read a paper before the Automobile Division entitled “The 
Jaguar Engine’, for which he was awarded the Starley 
Premium. 

Sir Ewart Smith is a deputy chairman of ICI, a member 
of the Institute of Chemical Engineers, and a member of the 
Committee on Scientific Manpower. 

He was elected a member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1936, and was a vice-president from 1952-58. 
During his service on the Council, he occupied for several 
years the chairmanship of the Education Committee, and is 
chairman of the Council’s Education Sub-Committee on the 
Promotion of Interest in the Science of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, which inaugurated and arranges the Leonardo da Vinci 
Lectures. 
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ABADAN, BAHRAIN, ESSEX, FAWLEY, KUWAIT, 


Around the Branches | LONDON, NORTHERN, SCOTTISH, SOUTH-EASTERN, 


SOUTH WALES, STANLOW, TRINIDAD, YORKSHIRE 


London Branch 

On 25 February the president of the Institute spoke 
to a large gathering of London Branch members on 
“The Place of Oil as a Source of Fuel and Power for 
Britain”. He pointed out that, although Britain’s 
industrial strength was still largely maintained on her 
coal resources. oil now came into the picture. Coal and 
oil were becoming more competitive and fuel users were 
now more price- and quality-conscious. 

On the matter of future supplies of oil, Mr Vignoles 
said that although world demand would rise steeply in 
the next 20 years supplies would be found to meet it. 

He concluded by saying that in an expanding nation 
there was room for all forms of fuel and that both coal 
and oil would continue to thrive. 

At the conclusion of his address, the president answered 
a number of questions and a vote of thanks, proposed 
by the chairman, J. C. Jewell, was passed by acclamation. 


The AGM 

Prior to the address by the president, the Branch held 
its Annual General Meeting under the chairmanship of 
J. C. Jewell. The Annual Report and the Accounts, the 
latter presented and explained by H. S. Kiernan, 
honorary treasurer, were approved, and it was announced 
that the following had, as the result of the ballot, been 
elected to the Branch Committee: 


q Retiring members 
E. G. Boshell 


Garry Richardson } New members 
Luncheon Meeting 

A goodly number of members of the London Branch 
and their friends met at the Shaftesbury Hotel on 
18 March for the second annual luncheon meeting. 
Guest speaker was Captain O. P. Jones, C.V.O., O.B.E., 
a well-known figure in aviation and a senior pilot of 
-BOAC from 1942 to 1945. As J. C. Jewell, chairman 
of the Branch, said in introducing Captain Jones, he 
had pioneered many civil aviation services, had flown 
many different types of aircraft. and had had the honour 
of piloting the machine which carried Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh to Canada. Captain 
Jones in an interesting and witty address said he felt 
qualified to talk to a Branch of the Institute of Petroleum 
because he had been a big user of petrol and petroleum 
lubricants. He had travelled over every continent and 
country of the world except Antarctica and recounted 
some of his experiences in the early days of airline 
flying. In regard to oil consumption he mentioned that 
a rotary engine consumed large quantities of lubricating 


oil which did smell. To-day he thought the smell of an, 


aircraft was mostly of kerosine and burnt out electronics. 
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He recalled on one occasion having found himself almost 
out of lubricating oil and passengers fuming because 
they could not get away. A tour of the chemist shops in 
the local town produced castor oil in quantities varying 
from small bottles to pints and eventually he was able 
to get away. 

Referring to the early days he mentioned that forced 
landings were very frequent and said that on one 
occasion during a Paris-London flight, 32 forced 
landings had been made. Navigation was also somewhat 
hazardous in those days and was done very much on 
the lines of “Bradshaw”, the pilot having to fly low 
enough to read the names of railway stations. He 
recalled that on one occasion his instructions to reach 
Brussels from London were to fly south-east over the 
coast, continue in that direction till he reached the 
coast of France or Belgium, turn left, and the second 
illuminated town on the right would be Brussels. 

Referring to the training of pilots he said that in the 
early days the conversion procedure when a pilot was 
taking over a new type of aircraft would .ast approxi- 


‘mately one hour, to-day it took about 43} months, 


The captain’s job had changed a great deal over the years 
he said, and he had no doubt that automation would 
eventually lead to automatic landing, and so on. 

At the conclusion, a hearty vote of thanks to Captain 
Jones was proposed by the chairman and received with 
acclamation. 


Gasoline Additives 

On 19 March C. G. Tresidder, chief automotive 
engineer of Mobil Oil Company Ltd, spoke to the 
London Branch on the subject of the purpose of additives 
in modern gasolines. He said that during thirty years 
a wide range of highly developed chemicals had been 
employed to stabilize gasolines in storage, to improve 
engine behaviour, and to increase efficiency and trouble- 
free operation. 

In addition to the use of TEL and its complementary 
scavenging compounds, many gasolines now contained 
one or more supplementary chemicals designed to 
eliminate or reduce carburettor icing, to prevent un- 
controlled ignition due to deposits in the combustion 
chamber, to prevent spark-plug misfiring, and so on. 

The requirements for these additives are complex and 
often related to the properties of the lubricant. Mr 
Tresidder concluded that a heavy responsibility rested 
upon all concerned with fuels development to avoid 
expensive penalties which could arise from the un- 
co-ordinated application of new chemical additives. 

Chairman of the meeting was J.C. Jewell, Branch 
chairman, and after the discussion which followed the 
talk a vote of thanks to the author was proposed by 
Stan Price and heartily applauded. 
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Kuwait Branch 


Since the beginning of the year members of the Kuwait 
Branch have had the opportunity of hearing five 
interesting talks. 

On 21 January C. C. S. Davies, of Kuwait Oil Com- 
pany, spoke of his experiences in South Africa, in his 
paper entitled “Diamond Mining in South Africa, with 
Particular Reference to Mining and Development”. 
Mr Davies dealt with the origins of the diamond industry 
and of the development of the present methods of 
mining, whereby virtually all the “blue ground” is 
recovered. He also dealt generally with the geology of 
diamond “pipes” and concluded by showing illustrations 
of some of the more world-famous gem stones. A lively 
question period showed what interest the subject of 
diamonds has for the general public. A vote of thanks 
was proposed by G. T. Becker. 

On 2 February two speakers, R. E. Martin and W. L. 
Shannon, both of Gulf Oil, each delivered a short talk. 
Mr Martin spoke on the subject of tankers, tracing their 
development and how oil companies became involved 
in the carrying business. He concluded that it seemed 
likely that three to four years would pass before demand 
would outstrip present tanker capacity, and added that 
the development of the Saharan fields, with the short 
haul to Europe, would undoubtedly affect considerably 
future tanker requirements. Mr Shannon spoke of two 
recent pipeline projects in the U.S.A., the one handling 
crude from a number of suppliers, and the other 
seventeen grades of refined oils. He said that in the 
former instance the decision had been made not to 
employ automatic custody transfer as, contrary to the 
trend, it was found more economic to continue with 
manual dipping. For the products line Mr Shannon 
described very comprehensively the extensive controls 
employed to ensure maximum utilization of the line with 
the minimum of secondary storage en route. 

Both speakers answered a large number of questions 
from the floor and the meeting concluded with a vote 
of thanks given by Laurie Craig. 

On 2 March M. D’Herbes, of Cie Frangaise des 
Pétroles d’Algerie delivered his review of ‘Recent 
Petroleum Developments in the Sahara”. He said seismic 
work commenced in the Sahara shortly after world 
war II, and that when evidences were found to be 
favourable a number of companies became interested in 
exploration in the area, most of whom commenced 
operations in 1953. Oil and gas had been discovered in 
a number of locations. In the Hassi Messaoud field, oil 
of some 44° API occurs at about 10,000 feet and flows 
at about 8-14,000 bd. Exports at the rate of 14 million 
tons/year, through a 24-inch line (at present under 
construction) to the coast, some 400 miles away, are 
expected in 1960. M. D’Herbes stated that contrary to 
earlier beliefs the Sahara, over most of its area, has 
potable water at a depth of only 30 feet with second 
aquafer at about 3000 feet. 

A very fruitful question time followed, after which 
E. J. Sole proposed a vote of thanks. 
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The fifth talk in this review was that given on 4 March 
by J. Evans, of BP Kent refinery, entitled ‘The Begin- 
nings of Oil at Grain”. Mr Evans, sketching the geology 
and geography of the Isle of Grain, began his history 
by recalling, that some 50 years ago, because of the 
existence of deep water inshore, the Admiralty decided 
to establish a fuel oil depot there. For the same reason 
a Texan later also established an oil storage depot and 
followed it by a thermal cracking plant, which operated 
on imported kerosine. Thus, Grain became the source 
of one of the brands of petrol in the U.K. In a racy and 
amusing style Mr Evans dealt with vicissitudes of plant 
management on the Isle of Grain until the cracking units 
were shut down in 1932. However, the speaker said, 
the depot continued in operation and was expanded 
both before and during the war, at the latter end of 
which it acted as the U.K. terminal of Pluto. With the 
advent of the BP refinery construction, this storage 
depot was absorbed in the final refinery tankfarm layout. 
In the same style Mr Evans answered a variety of 
questions which were put to him. The meeting concluded 
with a vote of thanks proposed by D. G. Hitt. 


Scottish Branch 

A joint meeting of the Scottish Branch with the 
Stirlingshire and District Sections of the Royal Institute 
of Chemistry and the Society of Chemical Industry was 
held in the BP Refinery Recreation Hall, Grangemouth, 
on 19 March. 

Dr G. H. Smith, M.C., chairman of the Branch, 
presided and introduced the speaker, K. H. Roberts, 
whose subject was entitled “Searching for Oil in the 

Mr Roberts outlined the history of oil exploration in 
Britain since it was first attempted seriously in 1918, 
and told of the benefits obtained from the search in the 
way of geological information and the training of 
personnel. 

At the conclusion of a very interesting talk which 
was freely illustrated by lantern slides, Mr Roberts 
answered a number of questions. 


Fawley Branch 

At their meeting on 4 March the Fawley Branch 
heard a talk by E. H. J. Dixon, B.A.. of the Esso 
Petroleum Company on the subject of the “Free Trade 
Area”, The chair was taken by S. A. Berridge. The 
members of the Branch listened with considerable 
enjoyment to Mr Dixon’s talk and at the end there was 
a lively debate lasting nearly an hour. Particular points 
discussed were the effect of the common market on 
U.K. exports and the long-term significance of the 
countries not being able to reach agreement on the 
free trade area. 

A vote of thanks to the author was proposed by 
J. B. Godden, and carried with acclamation. 
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Personal Notes 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) have announced 
that C. L. Burrill, the Company's chief economist, and 
H. W. Fisher, who spent 30 years in the Jersey Standard 
organization before he became joint managing director of 
The Iraq Petroleum Company in London, have been desig- 
nated candidates for election to the board of directors at 
Jersey Standard’s annual meeting on 27 May. 

Mr Burrill graduated from the University of Washington 
as a civil engineer, and from the Harvard Business School 
where he received his doctorate. 

He joined the Company in 1940, and was head of Jersey 
Standard’s budget department prior to 1949, when he went 
to Creole Petroleum Corporation. After serving as a vice 
president of Creole, Mr Burrill returned to Jersey in 1954 
as manager of the general economics department, and five 
months later was made chief economist. 

Mr Fisher joined Jersey in 1927 upon graduation from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. After experience in 
various branches of the organization, he became in 1945 a 
director of Esso Standard Oil Company and president of 
Enjay Company Inc. 

In 1951, he was appointed co-ordinator of refining for 
Jersey's world-wide refinery operations. Mr Fisher was 
appointed Jersey Standard’s shareholders” representative for 
the U.K. in 1954, and chairman of its co-ordination com- 
mittee for Europe. Three years later, he was elected to the 
board of Iraq Petroleum and its associated companies. 

Messrs Burrill and Fisher will fill vacancies on the board 
resulting from the resignation of Arthur T. Proudfit to 
become president of Creole and the decision of O. H. 
Hewetson to exercise his right to retire early and thus not to 
stand for re-election. 


Harold W. Haight, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Carter Oil Company, has been elected a director of Esso 
Research and Engineering Company. 

Mr Haight was formerly president and director of Creole 
Petroleum Corporation. He retains his post with Carter. 

Mr Haight received a degree in geological engineering 
from the Colorado School of Mines in 1925. His career at 
Jersey Standard dates back to 1927 when he joined Cia 
Transcontinental de Petroleo SA, as an engineer in Mexico. 
Mr Haight was made manager and director of the Standard 
Oil Company of Egypt in 1938 and remained such until he 
joined Creole in 1945. 

Mr Haight’s election to the board of Esso Research fills 
a vacancy created by the resignation of Carl G. Herrington, 
a vice-president and a director of Carter. 


J. A. Berriman, Ph.D., A.F.Inst.Pet. has been appointed 
general manager of Petrochemicals Ltd at Carrington, in 
succession to W. E. Huggett, F.Inst.Pet. 

Dr Berriman joined Shell in 1940 from Cambridge 
University. After working at Stanlow refinery for a short 
time he spent a two-year period in the U.S. A., and later 
returned to the U.K. to work at Shell Central Laboratories 
and at Shell Haven refinery. 

In 1947 he was appointed chief technologist at Shell Haven, 
and in 1949 was transferred to the corresponding position 
at Stanlow, where he later became assistant refinery manager 
(operations). 
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Dr Berriman became director of the Refining Division at 
Shell Refining Co. Ltd's head office and deputy to the 
managing director, in 1955, which positions he held until his 
recent appointment at Carrington. 


Edward E. Parker has_ been 
appointed managing director of 
Cameron Iron Works Ltd, Leeds. 
a wholly - owned subsidiary of 
Cameron Iron Works Inc., Houston. 

A native of Normangee and 
Huntsville, Texas, Parker has been 
with Cameron since 1941. In 1951 
he was sent to Leeds to assist in 
the initial manufacture of Cameron 
products in England. In 1954 he 
was made works manager. 

In his new position Parker will 
direct sales and service, as well as 
manufacturing. 


E. E. Parker 


Clark Bros. Co., Division of 
Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd, an- 
nounce two new appointments. 
Michael J. Galpin has been made 
director of European operations, 
and Jack Brown the manager of the 
Company's London office. 

Born in England, Mr Galpin has 
except for the war years, been 
connected with the oil industry for 
the whole of his business career. He 
served with The British Petroleum 
Co. Ltd and its affiliates in Iran, 
Iraq, and Roumania, covering virtu- 
ally every phase of oil operations. 

In his new post he will expand the Company’s sales organiza- 
tion in Europe and the Middle East. 

Mr Brown joined Alley & 
MacLellan (Polmadie) Ltd, in 1934, 
after studying engineering at the 
Royal Technical College in Glas- 
gow. He was development engineer 
on special compressor applications 
when Alley & MacLellan became 
a Clark licensee in 1950. Trans- 
ferring to Clark Bros., he later 
became assistant manager of the 
Company's London office in 
January 1957. 


Michael J. Galpin 


Jack Brown 


R. J. Waugh, B.Sc, A.M.I.- 
Chem.E., has been appointed 
general manager of The Lummus 
Company Canada Ltd. He joined 
The Lummus Company Ltd, in 
London, as a process engineer in 
1951, being engaged in plant design 
for many types of refinery and 
. chemical installations. He went 

to Canada in 1956 to take up a 
@ position with The DuPont Com- 
pany of Canada, and rejoined the 


R. J. Waugh Lummus organization in 1958. 
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C. A. Kemp, A.M.Inst.Pet., who 
retired from the position of assis- 
tant manager of Esso Petroleum 
Company’s Wholesale Department 
at the end of March, joined the 
then Anglo-American Oil Com- 
pany as a trainee at the end of the 
first world war. After some 
experience as a circuit manager on 
the petrol and kerosine side in the 
south of England, he transferred 
to the lubrication sphere and has 
been mainly interested in that 
branch of the industry ever since. 
During the last war he was South- 
Western Region manager of the Lubricating Oil Pool of 
the Petroleum Board. Mr Kemp writes: “I can look back 
over the years with very happy recollections of my association 
with my colleagues in Esso, of a host of good friends among 
the many distributors with whom I was in constant contact, 
and of my friends in the Institute of Petroleum. | look 
forward to my period of retirement, aspiring to the country 
and farming.” 


C. A. Kemp 


Sir Ronald W. Matthews, D.L., has been succeeded as 
chairman of General Refractories Ltd by R. A. Kirkby. 

Mr Kirkby joined the Company in 1928, becoming a 
director the following year, and was appointed managing 
director in 1938. He is also chairman of the National 
Employers’ Mutual General Insurance Association Ltd, and 
of the Refractories Division Committee of the British 
Ceramic Research Association. 

J. Gregory, production director, will take the position of 
managing director in June. B. Eichler, Ing. Chem., director 
of research, has been appointed to the board. A. McKendrick, 
M.B.E., M.C., will retire. 


Blaw Knox Chemical Engin- 
eering Co. Ltd announce the 
appointment of Alan Sanderson, 
A.M.1I.Mech.E., A.M.I.Gas.E., as 
sales manager. Mr Sanderson has 
experience in the heavy engineering 
and process plant industries, gained 
during his employment with plant 
suppliers, consultants, and process 
operators. 


Alan Sanderson 


Winn & Coales Ltd, has flown 
out to the West Indies where he 
will spend about three months 
with DENSO agents through-out 
the area. His itinerary includes 
prolonged stops in Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, Barbados, and the Venezuelan 
mainland. He returns to London 
in June. 


E. A. Webb 
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E. A. Webb, sales manager of 


Among the recipients of the Special Annual Awards 
recently conferred by the Council and Executive Committee 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, was F. R. Banks, 
Air Commodore (Retd), C.B., O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
F.R.Ae.S., F.Inst.Pet., Hon. F.1.A.S., for his services in 
aero engine research and development. 

The Insignia Award in Technology was established by the 
Council of the Institute, in 1952, to help to meet the national 
need for technologists qualified to occupy positions of 
special responsibility. The Award is intended to mark the 
achievement of those in industry whose training has been 
based primarily upon practical experience supplemented by 
theoretical study. 

Air Commodore Banks has been 
a director, with engineering duties, 
of The Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd 
since 1954. He has recently been 
appointed to the Board of the 
newly-formed Bristol Siddeley En- 
gine Company Ltd, sales 
director. 

After the first world war he 
became chief experimental engineer 
to Peter Hooker Ltd (the British 
Gnome and Le Rhone Co.). He 
later entered the technical depart- 
ment of the Anglo-American Oil 
Co., as aviation engine specialist, 
and afterwards went to the Associated Ethyl Co. as 
technical manager. 

Here, Air Commodore Banks concentrated upon aero 
engine research and development, specializing in the applica- 
tion of fuels to high-duty aero engines. He was responsible 
for the fuel used in the Supermarine seaplanes, which in 
1931 retained the Schneider Trophy for Britain, and in the 
same year set up a new world air speed record of 407 mph. 

During the second world war he was appointed director 
general of (aero) engine research and development at the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. After the war he returned 
to the Associated Ethyl Co. 


F. R. Banks 


James A. Wallace has been made chief geologist of the 
Arabian American Oil Company, succeeding the late Richard 
A. Bramkamp, and will make his headquarters in Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia. In his new position Mr Wallace is on loan to 
Aramco from Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 

A native of Vancouver, Canada, Mr Wallace graduated 
from the University of British Columbia in 1941 with a 
bachelor’s degree in geology and was awarded a master’s 
degree in economic geology in 1942. Thereafter he was em- 
ployed by the Geological Survey of Canada and the Canadian 
Department of National Defence. 

Mr Wallace joined the Mobil Oil Company of Canada in 
1944 as a field assistant. He attended Stanford University, 
California, on a Mobil fellowship and was awarded a Master 
of Science degree in 1951. The same year, he was appointed 
Mobil’s regional geologist for Western Canada, and held 
several other geological posts in Canada before becoming the 
Company's staff geologist for that country in 1955. In 1956 
he was assigned to staff work with regard to Socony Mobil’s 
interests in the Middle and Far East. Mr Wallace is a 
member of the American Association cf Petroleum Geo- 
logists. 
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Simultaneously, Aramco announced that O. A. Seager, 
who has been serving for the past two years as manager of the 
Exploration and Producing Department in New York, is 
returning to Dhahran to resume his previous post as manager, 
Oil Operations, and that Donald M. Brown, the previous 
manager, is returning to New York to his former position as 
manager of the Exploration and Producing Department. 


Eric N. Avery and Clive Wallace Smith have been appointed 
directors of Associated Freney Oilfields N.L. and Associated 
Australian Oilfields N.L. Mr Avery has also been appointed 
managing director of both Companies. 

Mr Avery obtained his M.A. at Cambridge and later also 
at Princeton. He joined Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd in 1930 and 
was transferred to Shell Co. of China Ltd later that year. 
Leaving China in 1939, Mr Avery joined the Shell organiza- 
tion in Australia, and in 1946 was appointed general manager 
of Shell Company of Australia Ltd. He was appointed 
chairman and managing director of that Company in 1951, 
which position he occupied until he was recalled to London 
in 1955. 

Clive Wallace Smith is a member of the sharebroking firm 
of Wallace H. Smith & Co, and a director of a number of 
public companies. His appointment will continue the link 
of the Wallace Smith family with this oil group. 

To facilitate these appointments G. T. Moore and 
R. R. Sanderson, directors of Associated Australian and 
Associated Freney respectively, will retire from the boards 
of those Companies but, in each case, will act as alternate 
for Mr Wallace Smith. They will continue to act as legal 
managers of their respective Companies. 


F. Perkins Ltd have appointed two new directors: 
J. G. Dawson, B.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., M.Inst.F.. 
director of engineering, and Geoffrey Smith, M.A.(Cantab), 
A.M.1I.Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E., director of production. 

Mr Dawson is at present general manager of the Company’s 
engineering division, and is also a director of Perkins Out- 
board Motors Ltd. He went to Rolls Royce Ltd as an 
engineering pupil in 1938 and subsequently became aero 
engine development test engineer. In 1946 he joined the 
Shell organization, becoming chief engineer of Thornton 
Research Centre, and in 1955 moved to Perkins. 

Mr Smith has been personal assistant to the managing 
director since he joined F. Perkins Ltd in 1957. He went to 
English Electric in 1944 as a graduate apprentice, and became 
a diesel electric and railway traction engineer. He joined the 
Brush Group in 1950 and later became works manager of 
the Transformer Division at Loughborough and of the 
Electric Machines Division. 


Following the recent retirement from active duty of 
J. Horridge, the appointment of J. F. Willsher as general 
works manager of George Kent Ltd has been announced. 

Mr Willsher joined the Company in 1947, and in 1951 was 
appointed production controller and a year later production 
manager. In 1955 he was appointed manager of the instru- 
ment division, a post he held until taking over his present 
position. 


J. P. Ford, M.A., A.M.I.E.E. M.Inst.Pet., has been 
appointed to the board of Coventry Climax Engines Ltd. 
He is also managing director of Coventry Climax Inter- 
national Ltd. 
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Dr A. C. Monkhouse, who was recently acting director of 
fuel research of the DSIR, has been appointed adviser to the 
Athlone Fellowships scheme. 

The Fellowships, which are of 2 years duration and are 
financed by H.M. Government, are available to young 
Canadian engineers to enable them to gain experience in 
United Kingdom industrial organizations or universities. 
Dr Monkhouse has recently been in Canada, assisting in the 
selection of the 1959 awards, of which there are 41 available. 


Alastair Denholm has been appointed general sales manager 
of Perkins Outboard Marine Ltd, the new subsidiary formed 
to handle F. Perkins Ltd’s outboard motor interests. 

He received engineering and sales training with L. Gardner 
& Sons Ltd, and in 1949 became their sales and service 
representative in Bombay. In 1953 he joined Turner Hoare 
and Co. Ltd, the Bombay engineering firm as manager of 
the Calcutta Branch. 

Mr Denholm joined F. Perkins Ltd in 1954 and the follow- 
ing year went to India as the Company's liaison executive. 


R. T. Beasely has joined the BTL Group of Companies as 
personnel manager. He has eight years experience in per- 
sonnel management, with Mobil Oil Company at Coryton 
refinery and, before that. with the Watford Branch of the 
Eastern Gas Board. 


Exactor Ltd, of Exactor Works, Church Way, Edgware, 
Middlesex, announce the appointment of A. A. Haining as 
their sales manager. He was formerly deputy sales manager 
of Sigmund Pumps. 


Robert Douglas Baird, B.A., has been appointed a director 
of Baird & Tatlock (London) Ltd, and of Hopkin & Williams 
Ltd. 

Mr Baird is a grandson of the founder of the former 
Company. He was educated at Winchester and Cambridge 
where he read for the mechanical sciences Tripos, and since 
1947 has been teaching mathematics at Eton College. 


* * * 


Middle East Oil Production 


Feb. Jan.—Feb. 
Tons 
Iraq Petroleum Co. Ltd ' 1,911,565 4,049,711 
Basrah Petroleum Co. Ltd... 963,776 2,018,853 
Mosul Petroleum Co. Ltd... 98,960 210,371 
Qatar Petroleum Co. Ltd, ... 628,063 1,296,373 
Iraanse Aardolie Exploratie en 
Productie Mij ; 3,056,000 6,460,000 
Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd 5,078,913 10,961,260 
Barrels 


Arabian American Oil Co. 
(Saudi Arabia) 31,137,222 61,950,035 
Bahrain Petroleum Co. Ltd ... 1,261,696 2,672,669 

The refinery throughput at Abadan of the Iraanse Aardolie 
Raffinage Mij for February was 1,125,000 tons, the total for 
| January to 28 February being 2,315,000 tons. 

Crude processed at Aramco’s Ras Tanura refinery during 
February was 5,368,258 bri, the total for 1 January to 28 
February being 10,495,310 bri. 

Oil deliveries from Sidon, Lebanon, by Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline Co. in February were 12,078,991 brl, the total for 
| January to 28 February being 23,824,040 bri. 
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Sth WORLD PETROLEUM CONGRESS 
IP Bureau and British National Committee Meeting Place 

Many British visitors to the 4th Congress in Rome found 
the IP Bureau a pleasant and quiet retreat at which to meet 
friends, to discover anything they wanted to know about the 
Congress arrangements or Rome itself, or merely to sink 
into one of the comfortable chairs and take a well-earned rest. 

For the 5th Congress in New York it has been decided 
that, once again, the Institute should have a bureau and 
British members will find it near the meeting rooms used 
for the technical sessions. Mrs J. Cummings, of the Institute 
staff, will be in charge. 

It is very much hoped that members will again find it a 
pleasant place in which to foregather. Local New York 
telephone calls can be made there, and if any members or 
their wives have any problems or queries, or require any 
information about the Congress, every effort will be made to 
find the answers. 


U.S. Income Tax Return—Treasury Sailing Permit 

Before a visitor may leave the United States, a U.S. Income 
Tax Treasury Sailing Permit must be obtained. The form 
to be filled up is No. 2063, which has to be taken together 
with the passport to the Alien Income Tax Section (Room 
116), 484 Lexington Avenue between 46th and 47th Street, 
New York City. This form can be obtained either from the 
Institute Bureau at the Coliseum or from the American 
Express Stand in the same building. 


Committee of Honour 

Once again there will be a Committee of Honour of the 
Congress. 

This will comprise U.S.A. Government leaders, important 
men in the American oil industry, and eminent delegates 
from all the countries who are represented on the Permanent 
Council of the World Petroleum Congress. 

Great Britain’s two representatives on this Committee are 
C. M. Vignoles, C.B.E., the President of the Institute of 
Petroleum and managing director of Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd, 
and T. Dewhurst, Past-President of the Institute and the 
President of the Ist World Petroleum Congress held in 
London in 1933. 


* * * 


Books and Films 


ENI Report 

The latest Annual Report of the Italian state petroleum 
organization, ENI, dated 30 April 1958, is as voluminous as 
its predecessors. 

The first part, which concerns the international economic 
Situation, discusses the question of the supply of energy in 
various parts of the world, and includes a detailed survey of 
the international petroleum industry. This latter gives 
Statistics on exploration operations, production of both 
crude oil and natural gas by countries, refinery output, and 
prices of crude and products in producing areas. In addition 
a most interesting table of crude production by major oil 
companies by geographical areas gives a comparison between 
1937 and 1957. 

The second part of the report is devoted to the Italian 
economy, and the third to the economic situation of the 
Group and its finances. 
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The net profit for the year was about £2,750,000, exceeding 
that of the previous year by roughly £128,000. 

In 1957, natural gas production by the Group amounted to 
4,684,683,000 cubic metres, a 12-7 per cent increase, and 
liquid and liquefiable hydrocarbon production rose from 
134,828 tons in 1956 to 216,706 tons in 1957. 


European Gasoline Engine Development 


Associated Ethyl Co. Ltd have issued a publication entitled 
Present status of exhaust valve material used in 4-cycle engines 


for passenger cars manufactured in Europe. \t attempts to give 


in a concise manner an impression of European automotive 
gasoline engine development since 1945. Emphasis is given 
to exhaust valve material and compression ratio trends, and a 
description is given for each make of European car. 


**Handbook of the Petroleum Industry” 

It can truly be said that the number and types of books 
published since the war covering the increasingly rapid 
developments in the oil industry have scarcely met the needs 
of the public, the student, and those in the industry desirous of 
broadening their knowledge. Handbook of the Petroleum 
Industry* can be regarded as a most useful addition. 

The advisory editor rightly points out that this is not a 
text book. It is not intended to be comprehensive and a 
work of reference; nor is it a volume to be read from cover to 
cover in one session. The young man contemplating a career 
in industry will learn much of what “oil” has to offer; the 
student concerned with petroleum technology will benefit 
from what is written about modern trends in exploration, 
drilling, production, and the manufacture of oil products and 
chemicals; those in one branch of the industry will gain from 
a study of any of the other phases of the industry covered by 
this book. 

In a series of chapters by twelve different authors it is most 
difficult to avoid overlapping and duplication. Similarity of 
treatment is also a problem, but the editors have done well 
in the circumstances. The sequence of the book might have 
been improved had the book opened with the chapter on the 
“Early History of the Oil Industry” and then had dealt 
successively with geology, exploration, drilling, production, 
manufacture (or refining), transport and distribution, and 
applications of oil products. In view of the ever-growing 
range and applications of products obtained from crude oil 
the value of the book would have been greater had another 
30-40 pages been devoted to this. But on the whole the “meat” 
is there and is fattened by the inclusion of chapters on oil 
shales, tar sands, petrol from coal, and careers in the oil 
industry. Special mention should certainly be made of a most 
valuable chapter on chemicals from petroleum—well written 
and illustrated and containing a wealth of information in its 
19 pages. 

The book can be highly recommended. One would not 
expect less from the advisory editor, George Sell, the editor 
of the publications, the Institute of Petroleum. H.H. 


* Edited by G. Sell and H. A. Dossett. Published by George 
Newnes Ltd. 1958. Price 25s. 


Canadian Publications 
The Oil and Gas Department of the Bank of Montreal 
has issued a Guide for Oil and Gas Operators in Canada. 
Within its forty pages it covers ownership, disposition, and 
operation of petroleum and natural gas rights by provinces. 
A final section gives a general picture of the legal structure 
of business for non-residents in Canada. Although the 
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Guide was published in 1956 a supplement brings it up-to-date 
to November 1958. 

Additional publications from the Bank of Montreal are: 
Canada Today, an illustrated general information booklet 
for the business man, the intending immigrant, or the tourist; 
Taxation in Canada; and Your Guide to Business in Canada, 
which outlines briefly some of the considerations involved 
when it is planned to start a business in the country. 

Copies of any of these publications may be obtained from 
A. C. Petley Jones, Bank of Montreal, 140 Eighth Avenue 
West, Calgary, Alberta, or in London, from E. A. Royce, 
Manager, Bank of Montreal, 47 Threadneedle Street, London, 


**Tanker Freight Statistics” 

The annual booklet, Tanker Freight Statistics published by 
Harley, Mullion and Co. Ltd, tanker brokers, has just been 
published. It includes interesting details on the subject, which 
illustrate the present depressed state of the tanker chartering 
business. 

A table of the Weekly Freight Indices 1953-1958 (Scale 
Basis) show the fluctuations resultant on the vagaries of 
international (and oil) politics. The rate of “minus 45 per 
cent” in operation in the last week of 1958 compares with the 
“minus 60 per cent” in the corresponding week of the pre- 
ceding year. The final week of 1956 had a rate of “plus 
325 per cent’”’—the effect of the Suez disruption which actually 
carried the rates up to as high as “plus 347} per cent”. 

In addition the figures of laid-up tanker tonnage tell their 
own story. Whereas in December 1955 the total was 38 
vessels of 439,000 dwt there was no laid-up tonnage twelve 
months later. This state of affairs continued until October 
1957 when vessels were again laid up, attaining the aggregate 
of 130 ships of 1,854,000 dwt in December of that year. The 
total has since risen rapidly to register 277 of 4,152,000 dwt 
at the end of 1958, although this was a considerable decrease 
on mid-year. 


**Fuel Combustion Calculations” 

The technical department of Charrington Gardner Locket 
Co. Ltd have produced a publication of particular interest 
to those engaged in the use of large quantities of fuel. Fuel 
Combustion Calculations, as it is called, gives details relating 
to air and gas weights and volumes, heat losses and com- 
bustion formulae, and heat loss due to incomplete combustion 
of hydrocarbons, with numerous graphs and formulae. 

Copies may be obtained from E. D. Charrington, 
Charringtons Ltd, Tower House, 40 Trinity Square, London, 
3. 


Abbreviations of Associations 

The British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers Association 
(BEAMA) has recently issued a revised version of its 
Abbreviations of Associations, Institutions, Research and 
Trade Associations, first published in 1957 as BEAMA 
publication No. 159. This is an extremely useful list of 
abbreviations, titles, and addresses of a considerable number 
of bodies concerned mainly with the electrical and allied 
industries. There is also a list of suffixes and qualifications, 
which will be of considerable use and a list of abbreviations 
relating to international and overseas organizations. Copies 
are available from BEAMA, 36 Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
at Is. 6d. each, post free. Larger quantities are obtainable 
at special rates. 
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The World’s Mineral Industry 

The latest annual “Statistical Summary of the Mineral 
Industry, 1952-57" gives valuable statistics of world produc- 
tion, exports, and imports of seventy groups of important 
economic minerals and metals, ranging from abrasives to 
zirconium minerals. Under each heading full data is given in 
relation to each country. 

Under the general heading of Petroleum and Allied 
Products, information § includes production of crude 
petroleum, natural gasoline, natural gas, asphalt rock, 
natural asphalt, oil-shale, and refinery products. Details of 
exports (including bunkers) and imports of petroleum 
products are given for many countries. 

Except for natural gas, all figures are in tons, thus 
facilitating comparison. Price of this valuable six-year 
compilation of statistical data is £1 17s. 6d. net and it is 
published by HMSO. 


Dechema Information Project 

A pamphlet entitled Die Ergebnisse des Dechema- 
Erfahrungsaustausches (The Results of the Dechema Exchange 
of Experiences) is obtainable free of charge from the 
Dechema, Frankfurt (Main) 7, Postfach. 

It gives an account of the results so far obtained in the 
Dechema scheme to collect and classify information on new 
developments and research work in many technical fields, 
and make it available to chemists and engineers in a system- 
atic and concise form. 


Agricultural Experiment 

Borgo a Mozzano, a commune of sixteen villages with 
about one thousand small farms averaging 15 acres each, is 
in Tuscany not far from Lucca, Italy. 

It forms a geographical and human combination similar 
in many respects to numerous other depressed and under- 
developed areas in Italy, where the centuries-old system of 
agriculture that is carried on seldom enables the people to 
be self-supporting. 

When Shell Italiana decided to carry out an experiment 
in agricultural improvement involving an entire village 
district, Borgo a Mozzano was chosen as the subject of the 
experiment. In June 1954 an agronomist—an agricultural 
technician—came to the district and began his investigations. 
At first he was received with suspicion—some even thought 
he was a tax collector. Eventually, however, by a process 
of persuading a few of the villagers to take up some of his 
agricultural ideas, he was then able to justify them by results. 

The introduction of such things as hybrid maize, fresh 
Strains of grain and potatoes, and the use of fertilizers in 
the growing of olives, achieved notable results. In 1954 
the total income of the commune from agriculture was 
£425,400. As a direct result of the scheme there has been 
to date a total increase in income of £56,840. 

The example of Borgo a Mozzano is now being followed 
by other Italian communes, whilst the schemes run by 
UNESCO in the Abruzzi and by OEEC in Sardinia, have 
been largely modelled on Borgo a Mozzano. 

This, the story of a community's awakening from years of 
antiquated agricultural practice and its resultant hardship, 
has now been told by The Shell Petroleum Company Ltd 
through the medium of a colour film, Borgo a Mozzano. 
This fascinating film puts the story beautifully and cogently, 
and may indeed offer hope for wider extensions of the idea 
to other under-developed countries. 
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Trade Literature, etc. 


The Ruston ‘*AT’’ Range Diesel Engine 

During the years immediately preceding the 1939-45 war, four 
new ranges of medium speed vertical engines ranging in bore from 
8-15 inches were introduced by Ruston & Hornsby Ltd. These 
engines played an important part in the war on land and sea. 
After the war a 17-inch bore engine was added to the range, giving 
a complete power coverage from 100-2410 hp by engines of five 
different bore sizes. Their application has ranged from large 
overseas power stations, incorporating multiple units of the 15 
and 17-inch bore engines, to installations of more modest power 
based upon the 6-inch bore engine. In the marine field Ruston 
engines provided more than 50 per cent of the auxiliary diesel 
power of all British new construction completed in 1958. 

So sound was the basic concept of these engines, that their 
design has remained unchanged throughout—a fact which has 
been of inestimable value from a standardization point of view to 
users with multiple installations. Though all engines in the range, 
except for the post-war 17-inch bore engine, were designed as 
normally aspirated units, pressure charging, and in several cases 
intercooling, have been added with consequent increases in the 
versatility of the range and improvements in performance. 

Some five years ago Rustons made a review of the long-term 
trend in the development of engines from 600 bhp upwards, and 
this culminated in the establishment of the specification for the 
AT range. The fact that such good service was being given by the 
existing range of engines enabled time to be devoted to examining 
the fundamental issues underlying the design and performance of 
engines in this class. 

The operating cycle of the Ruston AT range of engines has been 
based upon the results of 6348 cycle calculations carried out on 


an electronic computer. This is the first time an investigation of 


this sort has been carried out in Britain. In the initial development 
work on the AT range the engines have been run at bmep up to 
180 psi, and most of the testing so far has taken place at up to 
160 psi bmep. With the four-valve cylinder head and efficient air 
and exhaust ducting which are fitted as standard, remarkably 
good fuel consumptions were obtained at an early stage. On both 
the six and eight-cylinder prototype engines intercooled fuel 
consumptions of 0-339 Ib bhp/h have consistently been obtained 
from 130-160 psi bmep, and the initial engines will be sold within 
this range. 

The engine has been designed with a view to the combustion 
of a variety of liquid fuels. A programme is also in hand for the 
development of the combustion system of the engine for gaseous 
fuels. 

Major design advances incorporated in the AT series include: 

The adoption of a very rigid crankcase design; a cylinder block 
casting of great torsional and bending stiffness, in which flat 
surfaces have been avoided: a patented arrangement for trans- 
ferring cooling water from the cylinder block to the cylinder head, 
by which the entire upper portion of the liner is effectively cooled: 
and a simple and rigid design of cylinder head, secured by four 
long studs. 


New Wakefield Mechanical Lubricator 
A new mechanical lubricator, the DP 60, is announced by 
C. C. Wakefield & Co. Ltd. It can be supplied in a range of sizes 
to give 


-32 feeds. 

The DP 60, which 
replaces the DP S50, is 
normally actuated by 
the machine being 
lubricated and the oil 
supply, therefore, auto- 
matically commences 
and finishes with the 
movement of the 
machine. It is suitable 
for both steam and 
internal combustion 
engines and can be 
readily applied for the 
forced feed lubrication 
of many types of indus- 
trial machinery. 
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Remote Control Hose Handling 

At the Esso refinery Fawley a new installation has been built 
which revolutionizes the technique of hose handling, and results 
in a faster turn round of tankers. Foster Wheeler Ltd have been 
responsible for the construction work, in conjunction with 
Woodfield Rochester Ltd, to Esso specification. 

There are five new installations and the accompanying photo- 
graph shows the largest of them, which was used for the first time 
by the tanker World 
Grandeur to unload 
37,422 tons of Iraq 
crude oil. 

The heavy hoses are 
handled and positioned 
for coupling to the 
ship’s manifold by 
means of Holman air 
hoists, which can be 
seen on the luffing 
boom. Movement and 
control of the hoses is 
carried out by Maxam 
pneumatic equipment. 
One man at a control 
panel on the jetty controls initial ship-to-shore hose connexions, 
and compensates for all movement of the tanker during unloading. 


New Grades of German Kieselguhr 

Two new grades of German kieselguhr are now available for 
specialized filtration applications, and are being distributed by 
Charles H. Windschuegl Ltd, 1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

They are: 80 Special Kieselguhr, a high-quality grade made up 
of diatoms all within the size range of 30-90 microns, and primarily 
devised for industries requiring a chemically inert kieselguhr 
giving a good clarity of filtrate without loss of speed: and 80 Quick 
Kieselguhr, giving a very fast filtration rate with medium clarifica- 
tion, and which is specially recommended where build-up of back 
pressure is to be delayed and when highly viscous liquids are 
involved. 


Pipe Bending 
A manual published by Chamberlain Industries Ltd, Staffa 
Works, Staffa Road, Leyton, London, E.10., gives information on 
all aspects of pipe bending for steam, gas, and copper tubes. 
Press Bending, in addition to describing the Sraffa pipe-bending 
machines, gives tables of technical data on BS dimensions for 
different kinds of tubing. 


New Agents for ‘‘Beverol’’ Oils and Greases 
Chas. H. Windschueg! Ltd, | Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
have been appointed sole agents in the U.K. for Beverol motor 
and industrial oils and greases, manufactured in Holland by 
Beverolfabrieken NV of Beverwijk. 


Welding Procedures for Site Engineers 
A new leaflet on Recommended Welding Procedures for Cast 
Welding Type Osborn-Ohio Return Bends has been issued by 
Samuel Osborn & Co. Ltd, Clyde Steel Works, Sheffield 3. It has 
been produced primarily for the benefit of site engineers engaged 
in refinery construction. 


Licence for lron Castings 


Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. have recently concluded a 
licence arrangement with the Mond Nickel Co. Ltd, by which they 
are now in a position to supply S.G. or high ductile iron castings 
in accordance with BS 2789: 1956. 

Under the new arrangements they will be able to extend their 
foundry services by supplying grey iron, Meehanite iron, and 
spheroidal graphite iron castings, to the engineering industries in 
weights up to 25 tons in floor. loam, machine moulded, and CO, 
moulded castings. 


Automated Road-Car Loading Station Designers 
London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves Ltd have appointed 
Pencol Pipeline and Engineering Consultants, 19 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1, as consulting engineers and designers for their 
new multiple-product automated road-car loading station, which 
will have a capacity of 250,000 gph. 
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Cambridge Instrument Publications 

Gas Analysers—General Principles, a 16-page publication from 
the Cambridge Instrument Co. Ltd, deals with some of the technical 
problems associated with gas analysis by the thermal conductivity 
method. It gives performance data on the Cambridge Katharo- 
meter and includes notes on the types of measurement available and 
on the possible sources of error. A second leaflet, Centre-Line 
Indicator Controller, describes a new instrument incorporating a 
system whereby when the plant is “‘on-control”’ the pointer lines up 
with a fixed datum on the centre line of the scale, so that an 
operator can check a number of instruments with a single glance. 


Pipeline Valve 

The latest addition to the range of equipment manufactured by 
Newman Hender & Co. Ltd, Woodchester, Stroud, Glos., has been 
announced. The ““Newman-McEvoy”™ automatic self-sealing round 
post-through conduit gate valve for pipeline services is designed for 
use with any fluid or gas pipeline, the flow of which can be in 
either direction. 

Operation of the valve is by direct handwheel on smaller sizes, 
but larger types are operated by either a vertical (spur gear) or 
horizontal (bevel gear) hand wheel acting through a gearbox. 
Alternatively electric, gas, or hydraulic actuators can be provided 
for local, remote, or automatic control. 


Rocol’s New London Office 
The London office of Rocoi Ltd, manufacturers of molybdenum 
disulphide and other specialized lubricants, is now at General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. (Tel: Holborn 1985). 


New Pressure Containers 


Alfred Bullows & Sons Ltd, Long Street, Walsall, have intro- 
duced two new centre top outlet pressure containers, specially 
designed for use with liquid polishing compounds and similar 
heavy materials. 

These containers, which replace the conventional bottom-outlet 
types, have been given the numbers L.1005H and L.1010H and have 
capacities of 5 and 10 gallons respectively. They are built to 
BS 1101: 1943 for a maximum working pressure of 50 psi and are 
hydraulically tested to 100 psi. 


Magnetic Oxygen Analyser 

The Distillers Company Ltd have granted to Servomex Controls 
Ltd a licence to manufacture the ‘null balance’ magnetic oxygen 
analyser which is the subject of DCL patents. 

This instrument, which instantaneously measures the oxygen 
content of gas streams by means of the paramagnetic effect, has 
been developed for industrial process control and is already 
installed in a number of chemical plants. 

Sales and service for the analyser will be handled by a newly- 
formed department of Servomex Controls Ltd, at Crowborough. 
Sussex (telephone: Crowborough 3566). 


New Auto-Klean Filters 

Auto-Klean 30L2, 30M3, and 30M4 self-cleaning filters have 
been developed primarily to meet the need for defined mesh 
full-flow filtration down to 0-0015 inches in the lubricating oil 
systems of high and medium-powered turbine and diesel plant. 

The filters are of all-metal plate-tvpe construction and are cleaned 
in service without interrupting the liquid flow by the normal 
Auto-Klean method of a turn of the handle. High flow rates are 
obtained in compact units of small relative size and the new range 
of filters handles flows up to 11,200 gph and 5400 gph with defined 
meshes of 0-003 inch and 0-0015 tnch respectively. 

Further details are obtainable from Auto-Klean Strainers Ltd, 
Lascar Works, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


Automatic Distillation Apparatus 

Recently introduced to the F. J. Hone range of test equipment 
for the petroleum industry is the BP-Hone automatic distillation 
apparatus, made under licence from The British Petroleum Co. 
Ltd. It is based upon a rapid distillation method for routine testing 
when the value of a single point on the distillation curve provides 
sufficient information for day-to-day volatility control. Repeat- 
ability is better than by standard methods. 

Entirely automatic, the apparatus carries out a distillation in a 
matter of minutes. Full details are available from F. J. Hone 
& Co. Ltd, 19 Eldon Park, London, S.E.25. 
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U.S. Valve Controls for U.K. Manufacture 

Opperman Gears (Holdings) Ltd, of Newbury, Berkshire, 
announces that under the terms of a recent agreement the 
LimiTorque valve control unit is to be manufactured in the U-K. 
by a wholly-owned subsidiary company, LimiTorque Valve 
Controls Ltd. 

Limitorque is a fully automatic, valve-actuating, device which 
controls and limits the opening and closing of all types of valves. 
It is said to be ideal for use where valves are inaccessibly situated 
or when emergency dictates rapid positive action. It can be fitted 
to any size valve in any position, and can be actuated by almost 
any power source. 


MAPEL Cathodic Protection 


Metal and Pipeline Endurance Ltd have announced that included 
in the orders for MAPEL cathodic protection for ships during 
March 1959 were 11 BP tankers, ranging from 8000-16,000 tons, 
of which three were being fitted during March. 

Mapel finned anodes are being used with their features of 
adequate boosting capacity incorporated with the anode itself, 
and also with two strong supports for the anode well secured 
within the magnesium block. 


New Elliott-Automation Subsidiary 

Elliott-Automation Ltd announces that it has formed a new 
subsidiary, The Swartwout Company Ltd, to manufacture and 
sell the all-electric control systems developed by The Swartwout 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elliotts entered into an agreement with the American Company 
two years ago. Since then business in Swartwout systems, which 
are sold in America under the trade name Autronic, has so expanded 
that Elliotts have found it desirable to form this new Company 
to handle it, particularly in the export field. 


Oil Tool Plant Building in Holland 

Byron Jackson Tools Inc, a subsidiary of Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, have established a manufacturing plant for their oil tools 
in the Netherlands. 

Known as Byron Jackson NV, the Company will construct a 
modern manufacturing plant at Etten en Leur, North Brabant 
Province, in South Holland. 

Earl M. Rees, formerly export sales manager, has been named 
managing director of the new company and will also serve as 
European sales manager for Byron Jackson Tools Inc. G. E. 
Mullinix will head engineering operations for this new overseas 
facility. 


Canadian Subsidiary of Petro-Chem Development Co. 
Petro-Chem Development Company Incorporated has announced 
that its whollv-owned Canadian subsidiary, Petrochem Isoflow Ltd 
will, in the future, handle all sales and services of Petrochem 
Isofiow Furnaces Ltd in Canada. 


Exhaust Smokemeter 

A new portable instrument for quickly and accurately measuring 
the density of exhaust smoke, particularly from diesel engines, 
has been developed at the BP Research Centre, Sunbury. Known 
as the Hartridge BP Smokemeter, it has been further developed 
and is now being produced under licence by Leslie Hartridge Ltd. 

The smokemeter can be fitted in a few minutes and used for a 
wide range of conditions of engine load, speed, and size. 

It is equally suitable for use by laboratories, garages, factories, 
service stations, and health authorities. 


Castrol Lubrication Charts 
Lubrication charts for the Austin A40 and for the Massey- 
Ferguson 65 Tractor have now been added to the Castrol library. 
Copies, measuring 22 » 17 inches and printed in two colours, are 
available free from C. C. Wakefield & Co. Ltd, 46 Grosvenor 
Street, London, W.1. 


* * * 


FOR SALE 
WATERFOG and Waterspray Installations, automatic oF 
non-automatic, designed and installed for Fire Fighting. Also 
complete Foam Installations. 
Fire Armour Limited, 9 George Street, London, W.1. 
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many more. 


reduces by no less than 66°, 


SUPPLY THE WORLD’S LABORATORIES 


IT TAKES TEN YEARS TO MAKE A SCIENTIST... 


...and sometimes as long to find one. The nation desperately needs 
We ourselves have none to spare. 
make scientists for others. 


Our ADIABATIC BOMB CALORIMETER ... 


. the first and only commercially available set of its kind, 
the time and attention spent on 
other bomb calorimeters in measuring the calorific values of fuels 
and foods. The trick is to raise the temperature of the calorimeter 
jacket exactly in step with the rising temperature of the bomb. 


i! Not as simple as it sounds, of course. But now achieved, with 
i high precision. 
RESULT: No heat losses, no corrections, no 


sources of error 


AND 66°, 


But we do, in fact, 


tedious 
slavery to the thermometer; less fatigue, fewer 


OF THE SCIENTIST’S 
TIME SAVED FOR OTHER WORK. 


A SCIENTIST SAVED 
IS A SCIENTIST MADE 


Highest grade 
stainless steel 


First-class 
workmanship 


Unequalled 
efficiency 


And the calorimeter sets are available, not in 10 years, but now, at a price 


at which they will pay for themselves in a matter of months. 


SEND FOR TECHNICAL SPECIFICATION 


AND PRICES 


A. Gallenkamp & Co. Ltd., Sun Street, London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 0651. 


Telegrams: Gallenkamp, Stock, London. 


Everything you've 


heard about 


AROMATICS 


is suddenly, 


powerfully true! 


A more positive drive-off 

decause motor benzole Aromatics change in- 

vapour rapidly, your engine warms up fast 

‘om cold. Instead of a slow, jerky start, you 
‘joy a clean, positive drive-off. 

More power underfoot 
decause of their volatility motor benzole Aro- 
Natics are more effectively atomised and ev- 


—People going places 


UPER 


ery cylinder is more evenly filled with the 
correct fuel/air mixture — and every piston 
delivers its maximum power. 

More m.p.g. 
The energy in the petrol derives from the 
hydrocarbons which form it. The aromatic 
hydrocarbons are chemically more compact 


than other types of hydrocarbons. The result 
is that every gallon of Super National Benzole 
packs more energy — and therefore gives you 
more miles per gallon. 

This week try a tankful of Super National Ben- 
zole—top-grade petrol plus Aromatics. It’s the 
most go-ahead fuel you can buy. 
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TIME WAS Aircraft refuelling was 
not an everyday affair, and this early 
BP ‘tanker’ (below) jolted along on 
solid tyres — carried its load in 2-gallon 
cans. The Short Biplane, in which in 
Oct. 1909 Mr. Moore-Brabazon (now 
Lord Brabazon) won the prize for the 
first circular mile to be flown in an 
aeroplane of all British construction, 
faltered along at 45-50 m.p.h. 
d + 


TIME is The world has raced ahead 
in these fifty years. Now, the BP ‘Corn- 
wall’ tanker (below) especially designed 
to fuel the Vickers Viscount is the 
maid-of-all-work in the Air BP Fleet. 
Together with the Viscount, it has set 
a standard for smooth, swift, reliable 
travel in the middle twentieth century 
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HIS YEAR THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COM- 
PANY is exactly fifty years old. And what 
a fabulous, fascinating fifty years it’s been. 
Look at the pictures. See how the world’s 
raced ahead. Raced ahead - on oil. If all 
this has happened in just fifty years what 
will the next fifty years bring ? 
Today, the world spins on oiled wheels. 
Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow, 
who knows what progress will come ? 
But whatever happens, BP will be there, 
in front. 


THE 
BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 
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Three circular water-oil Separators, each 105 0” diameter 
equipped with Type ‘H’ Skimming Mechanisms, at the 
Aden Refinery of the British Petroleum Co. Ltd. 


Removal of oils from refinery waste waters 
in Dorr Water-Oil Separators 


The efficiency of Dorr Separators designed for 

both circular and rectangular tanks has been 

demonstrated by successful installations in England 

and Overseas. 

Our illustrated booklet describing the several types 
available for most applications will be sent 

gladly on request. 


COMPANY 


ABFORD HOUSE, WILTON ROAD, (VICTORIA), LONDON, S.W.1 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
‘3 A 
Suppliers of Fire Extinguishers eno The Pyrene Company Limitec 


making 


safer 
from fire 


The many and 


varied fire dangers 


that are ever present 
in all stages of the processing and storage of oil. call for 
nothing less than the finest modern methods of fire 
protection. In this field the highly developed and 
specialized equipment supplied by The Pyrene Company 
has a record and reputation second to none throughout 
the world. In the production of aviation and motor 
spirit, kerosene, fuel and lubricating oils, bitumen, 
petroleum chemicals, alcohols and solvents—and in their 
increasingly wide uses in industry—there are no fire 
problems beyond the scope of *“*Pyrene™ Fire Protection. 
For full details of important *Pyrene” developments please 


write to Dept. 1.P.R.5. 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LIMITED 


9 GROSVENOR GARDENS . LONDON S.W.1. Te/: VICtoria 340! 
Head Office and Works: GREAT WEST ROAD . BRENTFORD . MIDDX. 


Canadian Plant: TORONTO Australian Plant: MELBOURNE 


STANDARD METHODS 


FOR 


TESTING PETROLEUM 


AND 
ITS PRODUCTS 
(Excluding Engine Test Methods for Rating Fuels) 


(EIGHTEENTH EDITION, 1959) 


Illustrated 


835 pages 


Price 40s post free 


Obtainable from 


The Institute of Petroleum 
61 New Cavendish Street 
London, 


Drilling & Production 
Salety Code 


(Loose Leaf) 


Part 4 of Model Code of Safe 
Practice in the Petroleum Industry 


Price 12s. 6d. post free 


(A 3-ring binder to hold this and three other 
codes can be supplied at the price of 15s. 6d.) 


Obtainable from 


The Institute of Petroleum 
61 New Cavendish Street 
London, W.1 
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WHESSOE 


LIQUID AND GAS 
STORAGE TANKS 


AND VESSELS 


Horton float- 
ing roof tanks _ 
for crude oil 
storage and 
all light petro- | 
leum products _ 
storage, 
manufactured 
under licence 
from the 
Chicago 
Bridge & 
Iron Co. * : 
Spheres for 
the high 
pressure 
storage of 
gases, 
e.g. 
butane, 
propane, 
town gas, j 
etc. 


Whessoe’s unrivalled experience 


in the design and building of 


storage vessels of all types 


is available on request. In the 


oil industry alone their 


experience extends over sixty years 
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WHESSOE LIMITED, Darlington, 


Cone Roof 
storage tanks 
operating 

at 

pressures 

up to 

21)" 

for 

bulk oil 
storage 


Horizontal 
pressure 
vessels for 
the high 
pressure 
storage of 
gases, e.g. 
butane, 
propane, 
town gas, etc. 


Co. Durham 


London: 25 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 3881 
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| 
VA 
(a i for the 
4. 
gasolene, etc. 
|| \ \ \ / liquefied gases, 
Wha 
* lh. Licence is held tly with the 
Motherwell Bridge & Engineering Co. Ltd 
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Drums lined internally by Victor 
Blagden’s special V-BOND process 
provide a high degree of protection toa 
wide range of products, many of which 
could not be packed in steel drums until 
now. 

Recently perfected after exhaustive 
tests, this process ensures a positive 
adhesion between the steel and the 
lacquer film, which remains unaffected 
by the roughest handling, high temper- 
atures, and most detergents, enabling 
V-BOND drums to be used for many 
trips, after proper reconditioning. Samples and full particulars are available on application to:- 


VICTOR BLAGDEN & CO. LTD. souse 


MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. MANsion Ho. 286I 


and at BARKING - MANCHESTER - LEEDS 
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Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 
are the distributors in 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland 
for the Shell, BP, and Eagle Groups; 
Scottish Oils and Shell-Mex Ltd. 
in Scotland; Irish Shell Ltd. 
in the Republic of Ireland. 
Behind all three companies 


lie the vast and world-wide resources 


of the Shell, BP, and Eagle Groups. 


SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD., SHELL-MEX HOUSF, STRAND W.C.2 
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TECHNICAL WORKS 
ON PETROLEUM 


JOURNAL OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF PETROLEUM 


Annual Subscription 94s. 6d. 


INSTITUTE OF PETROLEUM 
REVIEW 


Annual Subscription 21s. Od. 


MODERN PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY 


(2nd (1954) Edition) 
Price 35s. Od. post free 


STANDARD METHODS FOR 
TESTING PETROLEUM AND ITS 
PRODUCTS 


Price 40s. Od. post free 


REVIEWS OF PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY VOL. 14 


(Covering 1952-1954) 
Price 35s. Od. post free 


MOLECULAR SPECTROSCOPY 


Price 42s. Od. post free 


PETROLEUM MEASUREMENT 
MANUAL 


Price 28s. 6d. post free 


Published by 


The Institute of Petroleum 
61 New Cavendish Street, London, W.| 
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Starter Boards 


For Group Motor Control 


Contactors standard or latched-in 
Overloads -magnetic or thermal 
Earth leakage protection 

Metering as required 

Fault protection by H.B.C. fuses 
Local, remote, or sequence control 


KIRKINTILLOCH, GLASGOW, 


SHEFFIELD OFFICE, OLIVE GROVE RD, 
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Europe’s largest INDEPENDENT oil storage installation 


= 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES LIMITED, THAMES HAVEN 


LONDON’S OIL RESERVOIR FOR: OVER 60 YEARS 
This great independent petroleum installation, serving the 
needs of all the oil companies operating in the country, 
both large and small, receives into its storage tanks petroleum 
products from many parts of the world. From there the oil 
goes out in a constant flow by water, road and rail to supply 


greater London and the neighbouring Counties. 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES LTD. 


Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon St., E.C.4 Te/. CIT) 7931. Thames Haven Installation Te/. Stanford-Le-Hope 2232 
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so versatile! 


The Drayton VT is a simple, robust, 
self-operating controller suitable for all 
applications where the temperature of a liquid 
is to be controlled within a few degrees. It is 
inexpensive, easy to install, and will quickly 
pay handsome dividends by saving fuel. Write 
for the new VT folder giving full technical 
information to Dept. IPR. 


ELECTROPLATING 


The DRAYTON 


VT 11 
DRAYTON REGULATOR & INSTRUMENT CO., LTD., WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX. Wes: Drayton 4012 
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The illustration shows a 
cast iron 13 in. square “\V" 
type filter press which is mainly 
used with filter cloths and filter 
papers as a polishing filter for 
oils, etc. Filter presses are also 
made in stainless steel, 
aluminium, gunmetal and tim- 


ber in a variety of designs and 


are provided with suitable 


pumping machinery. 


CARPENTERS ROAD STRATFORD - LONDON E.I5 
Te'ephone: MARYLAND 743! (6 line Telegrams: FILTRUM, EASPHONE, LONDON 
Agents for South Africa 

THE DRYDEN ENGINEERING COMPANY (PTY) LIMITED 
Preston House, Selby (P.O. Box 815), 

Johannesburg 


Agents for Canada 

DOMINION SCOTT BARRON LIMITED, 
629 Eastern Avenue 

Toronto, 6 


Agents for Australia 

SWIFT & COMPANY (PTY.) LIMITED 
Geelong House, 26/30 Clarence Street, Sydney 
New South Wales. 

Tel. BX 1831 Tel. HO 1-9239 Tel. 835-5451 
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One of two 80,000 BPSD 

Distillation Units designed 

by us for Kuwait Oil 
Company Ltd. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


(Formerly E. B. Badger & Sons Limited) 


20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Affiliated with the Stone d& Webster Group of Companies 


TOTAL CAPACITY 160,000 BPSD 


LONDON 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES OVERSEAS 


PALL MALL, 


WATERLOO PLACE, 


LTO. 
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